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OMAHA: FRONTIER DEPOT AND PRODIGY OF 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 


By Wacker D, Wyman 


The Nebraska-Kansas bill of 1854 prepared the legisla 
tive path for a string of “paper towns” on the west bank of 
the “Big Muddy”. The major towns on the east—St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Council Bluffs, lowa—now fought a difficult 
battle to maintain their economie supremacy. In this decade 
of sectional strife the major activity of any town with ambi- 
tion (and erery settlement had such an affliction) was to be 
placed on the trans-continental path of commerce. Few 
people believed that more than one Pacific railroad would be 
built. Consequently the struggle for affluence was more bit 
ter than if there had been railroads built along each of the 
surveys authorized in 1853, Chicago and St. Louis expected 
to be lecated at the lower end of a funnel, the latter city 
going to the trouble of making a map showing these connec- 
tions.! The settlement of Omaha was but a fragment of the 
total “ways and means” used by Council Bluffs to get the 
railroads. It was a boomerang in that the child soon became 
greater than the parent. 

Council Bluffs originally was located high and dry in 
spite of being in a hollow, some three miles from the treach 
erous Missouri. Across the river there arose from the mud 
flats gentle hills. Upon these grew Omaha, supposedly named 
after the Omaha Indians of that area whose name signified 
“upstream people’? The circumstances surrounding the 
elementary transportation system usually determine the loca- 
tion of first settlements. The importance of a good natural 
landing or an artificial wharf was much appreciated by these 
river towns, Omaha had neither one nor the other. But a few 
miles above and below, rock wharves instead of mud bottoms 
were available, Steamers stuck their prows in the mud almost 
as long as they constituted the principal means of transporta- 
tion. The Union Pacific Railroad, in addition to making Omaha 
greater than Council Bluffs, gave her more economic advyan- 
tages than towns above and below more worthy by far than 
she. ra 

If there was one Missouri River town born in speculation 
and developed by twisting natural forces out of their true or- 
bit, Omaha deserves that honor. William D. Brown, a Cali- 
fornia emigrant who decided, about 1850, to earn his gold with 
a ferry boat at Council Bluffs, saw the possibilities of a town 
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across the river. Accordingly in June, 1853, he staked a claim 
in Indian territory, disregarding the objections of the Omaha. 
Other Council Bluffers (men who had lived there for one ot 
more years) became interested. The ferry company, whict 
in reality was a “town company”, was immediately organized. 
A steam ferry, the General Marion, was purchased in Quincy. 
Ilinois, and sent up to replace the leaky scows used by Brown. 
A road across the bottom was graded. In November three other 
claims were made by men from Council Bluffs.* 

The town-site, covering the claim of Brown, was survey 
ed in 1854 after the passing of the Nebraska-Kansas bill, Lots 
were given away to those who would improve them. All that 
was needed was a brick-making plant, and a newspaper to 
start informing the people of what lay across the river. 4 

The Omaha Arrow, first issued on July 28, 1854, was 
edited and printed in Council Bluffs. ° Yet it stated in its 
first broadcast: 

“here we are upon Nebraska soil, seated upon the 
stump of ancient oak, which serves for an editorial chair, 
and the top of a badly abused beaver for a table. “3 
Further expressing the hopes of this “city”, and incid 

entally of every other town arising in Nebraska Territory at 
that particular moment, the editor mused: 

“To dreamland we went. The busy hum of business 
from factories. .. . from Omaha City reached our ears. 
The incessant rattle of innumerable drays over the paved 
streets, the steady tramp of ten thousand of an animated, 
enterprising population; the hoarse orders fast issued 
from a crowd of steamers upon the levee loading with the 
rich products of the state [sic] of Nebraska and unload 
ing the fruits and products of other climes and _ soils 
greeted our ears. Far away toward the setting sun came 
telegraphic dispatches of improvements, progress, and 
moral advancement upon the Pacific coast. Cars, full 
freighted with teas, silks, etc.. were arriving thence and 
passing across the stationary channel of the Missouri 
river with lightning speed, hurrying on to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The third express train on the Council Bluffs 
& Galveston Railroad came thundering close by us with 
a shrill whistle that brought us to our feet, knife in hand 
...+ The hum of business in and around the city had also 
vanished, and the same rude camp fires were before 
oe 

In the fall of 1854 this town gave promise of being more 
than another paper town, Some twenty houses, two shacks 
with dirt floors serving as hotels, saloons, and stores, and an 
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“extensive brick vard” appeared on the hills above the Mis- 
souri River flats. © The General Marion and the tri-weekly 
stage had brought over a number of emigrants. There were 
no outfitting houses, no blacksmith shops, no public squares 
filled with oxen for sale. But the town had the vision. The 
local news sheet quoted from the Ohio State Journal: 7 
“If the railroads terminate at Council Bluffs, on the 
east, a line will be sure to start from Omaha toward the 

Pacific, and up the valley of the Platte .... 1 think it 

has the preference over any site on the Nebraska shore 

‘ Next year the emigration will commence, and then 

these paper towns will begin their race for precedence. 

I have no doubt that they will grow with great rapidity, 

and very soon assume an importance similar to that of 

Keokuk, Burlington, Davenport, ete., on the west shore 

of the Mississippi.” 

Before the town-site was plotted, the founders had had 
an idea pregnant with possibilities for the future of both 
Council Bluffs and “Omaha City”. Their reasoning ran thus: 
This land on the west side of the river will be made into two 
or more territories. A territory, like a state, must have a 
capital. The town that gets the capital will get the railroads 
from Chicago, and consequently the terminus of the Pacific. 
Henee, by “hook or crook” we must make Omaha the capital: 
by economic inducements if possible, by political chicanery if 
necessary." 

And this they set about to do. First the ferry company 
constructed, with bricks from Council Bluffs, a building which 
was “suitable for the Territorial Legislature ....° ° Then 
circumstances played into their hands. The appointed terri 
torial governor, Francis Burt, selected Bellevue (or Bellview) 
“as his domiciliary capital”, but died before he established 
the first government. Thomas B. Cuming, Secretary of the 
Territory, then became Acting Governor, Being a friend of 
the men interested in the Omaha town-site, and sensitive to 
the comforts of civilization, he convened the first legislature 
in “Omaha City”. The other contestants for the prize—Fon 
tanelle, Florence, Plattsmouth, Nebraska City, Brownsville, 
and other embryo towns, most of the aspirants located below 
the Platte—were again defeated when the “susceptible Gov- 
ernor” districted the territory to the advantage of the region 
north of the Platte, “thus opening the way for Council Bluffs 
to do the rest. In this notable battle the hand of Providence 

-in the removal of Governor Burt—as well as the heavier 
artillery of Council Bluffs .... gave victory to the minority and 
the mammon of unrighteousness.” When the legislature met 
the members not only proposed to give the region below the 
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Platte to Kansas Territory, but they voted to locate the capital 
at Omaha. This vote was achieved by the Omaha speculators 
only by laying out and distributing free of charge stock in a 
town-site north and west of Omaha. Some of the legislators 
from the lower Platte country, when tempted by these con 
genial lobbyists with free stock in their pockets, deserted the 
cause of their constituents. When news of this filtered back 
home, an indignation meeting was held to “eall to account 
‘their representatives for misrepresenting them in the Ne 
braska legislature’ ~. This meeting of the constituency was 
not held by Nebraskans, but by Towans in “Glenwood City” 
who wanted the capital at Plattsmouth for the same reasons 
that other Towans wanted it at Omaha! !° 

The history of Omaha in the first few years of its crude 
beginnings is that of expansion, and that without the advan- 
tages of outfitting emigrants for the Far West. It seemed 
that a considerable proportion of America was coming across 
Towa, or coming up or coming down the river to Omaha ane 
vicinity on the various stage lines. The arrival of a steamer 
almost daily, laden with seventy-five to 250 prospective Ne 
braskans as well as provisions, lumber, and collapsible houses, 
brought one-half the residents to the levee to see relatives or 
friends. Speculation was in the blood, and many became 
specialists in the noble art of deceiving eastern innocents. )? 
In June, 1855, the population was some 250, and the best lots 
sold for $100; two vears later the population was reported to 
be some 1500, while the best lots sold for $4000. !2 This town 
site which had been “rejected by sagacious Indian traders, by 
the Indian missionaries, and by the Government itself... .” 
was certainly in labor of giving birth to a metropolis. Build 
ings were springing up like grass after a spring rain, and the 
builders “worked themselves into the belief that Nebraska 
was the world, and ‘Omaha was its Capital’... .”’ However, 
the panic of 1857 struck with deadly fury those Missouri River 
towns which had not been the recipients of specie from the 
Southwest. Independence and Kansas City were not material 
lv affected. But in Omaha “speculation ceased, property be 
came less than worthless, and despair began to take the place 
of the former buovance ....” ?% It was the Pike’s Peak gold 
rush which rescued this city of “up stream people” from de- 
pression and pessimism. 

Before outfitting began to play an appreciable part in 
the economic life of Omaha other steps were taken to bring 
railroad dreams closer to realization. In 1857 an election was 
held to determine if the county should buy $200.000 worth of 
stock in the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad. '4 Knowing 
the jealousy in Florence and Bellevue, and appreciating the 
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advantages of having a railway to Council Bluffs from the 
Kast, the county voted in favor of purchase 

When in the fall of 1858, the news of the Cherry Creek 
gold discoveries came to Omaha, many of the inhabitants de 
cided to leave. Merchants reported the best business of the 
vear in outfitting residents and a few emigrants from the 
East. In October one to three trains were leaving each week. 
When local emigrants wrote back wondrous accounts of the 
advantages of the Ft. Kearny-Omaha route, as compared 
with the trails on the south side of the Platte, sufficient en 
couragement Was given to look forward to a great year when 
the pilgrimage would get into full swing. Much faith was 
placed in the facet that the government itself had constructed 
bridges over most of the streams except Loup Fork, and one 
of the engineers had recommended it as the proper route for 
emigrants.!® 

Merchants of this town, now already the size of Council 
Bluffs, prepared for the spring emigration long before the 
time for the great flood! Picks, shovels, rockers pans, 
stoves, and all necessary mining articles were placed on dis 
play. The regular line of steamers between St. Joseph and 
Council Bluffs as well as independent lines from St. Louis 
began to dump their human cargo upon the western bank of 
the river. One hundred twenty-eight steamboat arrivals kept 
the bottoms between the river and the town “alive with mules, 
horses, oxen, wagons, carriages, men, women, and children”, ' 

“On our streets, upon every corner, on the Levee, in 

the drinking saloon, or uncovered in the temple of God, 
is to be seen the emigrant. He is known by his indepen- 
dent step. his rollicking air: nothing daunts him. Whether 
it be to pull his hand cart over the plains, or drink with 
a friend, it is the same to him, and he does it with all the 
sang froid of a veteran mountaineer. Dressed in his red 
shirt. high-topped. boots, slouched hat, rifle on his shoul 
der and canteen well filled, he boldly strikes across the 
boundless prairies...They are the couriers of civiliza 
tion, and their hardy steps will seon be followed by the 
softer footfalls of women....” 

It is doubtful if the Omaha e-lition of Council Bluffs’ 
merchants outfitted a great percentage of the miners going 
up the north side of the Platte. It is known that many did 
outfit there, including a hand cart company of 100 men, but 
probably a major proportion purchased provisions across the 
river where they were available. The criticism of the Loup 
Fork and the Platte crossings because of high water caused 
some to drive south from Omaha and Council Bluffs in order 
to travel up the south bank of the Platte. The territorial 
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legislature memorialized Congress for a $50,000 appropriation 
to bridge the Loup Fork. ?* But in spite of these handicaps 
the “Twin Cities” received their share of the pilgrim business, 
The Loup Fork ferry reported that to June 25, 1.807 wagons, 
twenty hand carts, 5401 men, 424 women, 480 children, 1,610 
horses, 406 mules, 6.010 oxen, and 6,000 sheep—exclusive of 
the Mormon emigration—had crossed enroute to VPike’s Peak 
California and Oregon. 1° 

Omaha as an outfitting town emerged in 1860, The emi- 
grants were assured that provisions “of all kinds are cheaper 
here than at many points east of us... Our merchants are 
determined not to be undersokd.” 2° “Let them come, our 
merchants are prepared to outfit five thousand teams .. .”*! 
Quoted prices indicate that such was the truth. Men of 
capital were urged to come to Omaha, for the town surely had 
a futare it was believed. “Busted” speculators caught in the 
crash of 1857 were urged to go-to Colorado to start anew, 2° 

The “city” now claimed a population of 4,000 and build- 
ings numbering 1,500, inchiding. four hotels, five dry goods 
stores; nine groceries, three meat markets, two bakeries; two 
jewelry stores,,one forwarding and commission house, three 
drug stores, four “banking houses", four. restaurants, and 
others. The five land agents probably kept the forty lawyers 
and six physicians busy, 28 

The. advertising of Omaha by cirtulars and newspapers 
was supperted by-a liberal appropriation. and publicized the 
“plain facts” of-the advantages of the ¢ity.. In February the 
Omaha. Vebraskianx printed a two column map, of the route 
to the. “Nebraska Mines”, a table: of distances, and a list of 
articles needed for outfitting. The pamphlet issued by. the 
“Chamber of Commerce”, perhaps based upon the map, show- 
ed that Omaha was closer to the mines by sixty-two miles 
than any other city_6n the Missonri River. 74 ; 

By March, 1860, argonauts were outfitting in Omaha, 
Stages, river, boats, and farm wagons brought more daily. 
Even a few using the “Red River Wagons” filed through town, 
Apparently most of the emigrants, so it Was reported, were 
not enroute to the “Peak” but to California and Oregon. For 
the six weeks perjod ending May 20, the total recorded by the 
“Council Bluffs and Nebraska Ferry Company” was 1;526 
wagons and 4.602 men. All were from the northern states, 
with but few coming from states other than Towa, Tllinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, with a great proportion being from 
Iowa. 2° Omaha “reaped therefore (because of geography 
as well as advertising) an abundant harvest...” 

By July the outward rush was over, but the backwash to 
the “middle border” had begun—Men “sadder and we trust, 
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wiser,” along with men of fortune. Realizing that this would 
be the last excursion for sometime, some brought back souven 
irs from the Great West—one man had a buffalo calf in his 
wagon! The business of buying gold, while not great, became 
of some importance, three firms reporting the purchase of 
over $25,000 worth in a two weeks period, 7° 

In the fall of 1860 the future of Omaha looked bright. 
The “Western Stage Company” was running a four horse 


stage to Ft. Kearny, there connecting with the Denver mail. 
A government mail contract supported the establishment of 
through service to Denver in October, 1860, This. along 


with the good fortune of having the telegraph extend west from 
there to Ft. Kearny, showed that “it pays to advertise” and 
scheme when managing speculative town-sites. Seon St. Joseph 
would lose the Pony Express and that patronage would go 
to Omaha. The forces of westward expansion were slowly 
coming to focus upon this child of Council Bluffs. 

The crossings of the Loup Fork and Platte rivers were 
the principal points of attack of outfittine rivals of Omaha. 
Merely stating that the federal government used the road to 
some extent did not overcome the objections to the route. The 
St. Joseph Gazette predicted that Omaha would spend over 
$10,000 in advertising in 1861.°*° Tlundreds did flock to Omaha 
with their herd, so that they might enjoy the protection of 2 
movement of troops enroute west.2”) Llowever. a considerable 
amount of the Platte Valley emigration admittedly took the 
south bank of the river to the West. 

A military escort of eighty men with extra provisions and 
an ambulance for the ill, gave protection in 1862 to 8,000 or 
10,000 men and women enroute from Omaha to the Pacific, *° 
It was a great question to many why this town with its muddy 
streets, poor wharf, and “impossible route to Ft. Kearny 
should be so favored by pilgrims. One writer must have 
spoken for many in saving that it was the prestige of the Mor- 
mon Trail, *! 

The “city” had not grown greatly in D862, but after Presi- 
dent Lincoln located the western terminus of the Pacifie Rail 
road across the river, the city grew rapidly. In 1864, it was 
reported that improvement was being done “more rapidly than 
[at | any other village on the river above Nebraska City, which 
is partially owing, no doubt, to the intense railroad excite 
ment of the past few weeks... .° °° A great part of the Mon 
tana mine emigration was expected. One Mr. Comstock left 
April 15 to open a new road, “the advantages of this new 
route [stated the Nebraskian| will insure the entire travel 
through this city.” ** High water on the Platte may have 
caused many to depart from a point south of the mouth; but 

















“Omaha, a Growing City of 25,000”, About 1873 


it is estimated that some 75,000 people, the greatest ever known 
at Omaha, crossed the river. *4 One emigrant stated that 
one-half the total Platte emigration passed through the “Twin 
Cities’, 35 

To get the western-bound emigrants to come to Omaha 
in 1865, a local editor stated that the business men “should 
send some one to Lewis, and other points in Iowa, to inform 
the public of the advantages of this route, and to remove the 
false impression in circulation with reference to crossings, 
86 Complaint was made against the order given by the 
military: “Please advise all trains coming west that they 
must cross the Platte at Plattsmouth. They cannot cross the 
Platte east of Laramie, and I have not the troops to escort 
them on the north side.” 37 A meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of raising $50,000 to construct a bridge over that river. *% 
The extent of the emigration captured through these efforts 
apparently went by unrecorded, but outfitting business was 
reported on the increase and a “heavy” emigration was ex- 
pected. 

The following year (1866) Major General W, T. Sherman 
advised western-bound overland traffie to go from Omaha 
to Ft. Kearny to receive military protection. One contem- 
porary writer stated that three-fourths of all Platte Valley 
pilgrims departed from there. °° The city took great strides 
in its growth. Railroads continued to concentrate at Council 
Bluffs and to pour their mobile wealth through Omaha, The 
Union Pacific did not establish its terminal in Council Bluffs, 
but ran a “dummy” train across the river. A Supreme Court 
case compelled the company to make the bridge an extension 
of the railroad. 4° Steam ferrys in the summer and ice in the 
winter served as bridges until the building of the bridge in 
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IST5. People at that time, as well as at the present, regarded 
Omaha as the end of the Union Pacific and asked “Where is 
Council Bluffs?” 


battle of note: 


The eclipse of Council Bluffs by Omaha produced a verbal 
11 

“The fight was pretty much in the ‘you're another’ 
stvle of argument. Omaha people spoke of the Bluffs as 
‘East Omaha’, ‘Milkville’, and ‘lowa-town’: the Bluffites 
retorted with sarcastic remarks about ‘Bilkville’, ‘Train 
town’, and the ‘Union Pacifie Depot over the river’. The 
Omahas assured me [.J, If. Beadle] that the Bluffs were 
overrun by people out of employment: that there were 
ten lawyers to every case, doctors till no one could count 
them, and so impecunious that when a man once fell on 
Main Street and broke his leg they rushed up in such 
numbers, and made such contest over the patient, that 
the mayor was compelled to read the Riot Act.” 


Harper's Magazine gave to the world a poem that to resi 


dents of the Bluffs will probably be immortal :'* 





Hast (thou) ever been in Omaha, 
Where rolls the dark Missouri down, 
And four strong horses scarce can draw 
An empty wagon through the town? 


Where sand is blown from every mound 
To fill your eves and ears and throat 
Where all the steamers are aground 
And all the shanties are afloat? 


Where whisky shops the livelong night 
Are vending out their poison juice: 
Where men are often very tight. 
And women deemed a trifle loose? 


Where taverns have an anxious guest 

For every corner, shelf, and crack: 
With half the people going west 

And all the others going back? 
Where theatres are all the run, 

And bloody sealpers come to trade: 
Where everything is overdone 

And everybody underpaid? 
If not, take heed to what I Sav: 

Yow ll find it just as IT have found it: 
And if it lies upon your way, 

For God's sake, reader, go around it. 


John G. Sare 
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In 1870 Omaha visioned herself as a second Chicago, 
“settled and peopled in less time than it took Noah to build 
hisark...° 4% It may have had city airs, but there were also 
many characteristics which smacked of village days. Most of 
the streets were unpaved, and alternately dusty and muddy 
Steamboats still stuck their prows in the mud at the levee. 
“Indeed mud-banks are the principal features of the place”, 
wrote an English traveler. Innumberable whiskey shops with 
faro banks attached “kept in full blast night and day”. Gn 
Saturday nights “the town was alive with open carriages oc 
cupied by questionable women ... [from the sixty-one houses 
of ill-fame]”. Squaws and papooses begged for money and 
drinks on the streets. Strangers and fortune-seekers swarmed 
in the hotels and grog shops.44 Boom days were there again. 
Omaha had been a city of good fortune; railroads, stages, 
steamers, speculation, chicanery, advertising, geography, the 
favorable circumstances of being a modern city in the Civil 
War emigration, the traditions of the Mormon Trail—these 
“made” Omaha. More favorably situated than Council Bluffs 
to capture the trade of the West, she became a wholesaling 
and processing city of considerable noie. Today lying on 
the bottoms and plateaus she stretches away for miles, having 
absorbed some of her opponents of the old days. Above Kan- 
sas City, Omaha is the “Gem of the Prairies”. 


VOTES 


1A photostatic copy of this map is given in the writer’s “F. X. 
Aubry: Santa Fe’ Freighter, Pathfinder, and Explorer’, New 
Mexico Historical Review, January, 1952. Also see footnote 19 to 
that article. 

2The legend associated with the name is given by L. L. Fitz- 
patrick in her Nebraska Place-Names, U. of Nebraska Studies in 
Language, Literature, and Criticism, No. 6, (Lincoln, 1925), pp. 
56-27. The application of this name to the new town is credited by 
Miss Fitzpatrick to Jesse Lowe, one of the founders. On p. 20 of 
the Omaha Directory (Omaha, 1868), C. Collins states that the 
editor of the Council Bluffs Bugle, J. EK. Johnson, named the town. 

8Alfied Sorenson, The Story of Qmaha From The Pioneer 
Days To The Present Time (Omaha, 1923, 3rd edition), pp. 42-27; 
Sorenson, Early History of Omaha (Omaha, 1876), p. 18; Collins, 
op. cit., p. 20; and M. B. Newton, Anecdotes of Omaha (Omaha, 
1891), pp. 19-20. A. D. Jones, one of the founders of Omaha, claims 
in “Omaha’s Early Days’, Nebraska Collections, Vol. IV, p. 152-54 
that he suggested the possibility of the town to Brown. 

‘Compiled from Sorenson’s two volumes, op. cit. 

5At the top was written “Omaha City, Nebraska Territory’ 
Only twelve issues of this paper were published. , 

6Omaha Arrow, July 28 and October 13, 1854. 

TIbid., August 4, 1854. 
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8Sorenson, Early History of Omaha, p. 34. He states that they 
relied on the capitol. J. S. Morton corroborates this in his Illustra- 
ted History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1907), p. 179 

9This was written in the corner of one of the survey maps 
lithographed in St. Louis. Dated September 1, 1854. Sorenson, 
ibid., p. 32. 
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LETTERS HOME 
1 Letter of 1850 


Kanesville, Towa, May 12th, 1850, 

t miles from the Council Blutt 

Landing. 
My Dear Wife. You see by the date of this letter where T am 
but you cannot realize any more about this place than T did 
when perusing the letters of Ilenry Weld. In the first place ft 
will tell vou that T left St. Louis on the 27th of April in the 
Steamboat Robert Campbell for the Bluffs, and for the four- 
teen days past I have been on board of said boat, contending 
with the current of the River—And such a current and such 
a river is no where else to be found on this glebe, and T am 
pretty sure the like will not be found on any other, To talk 
of the Missouri river is time wasted. T have read and heard 
of it from many pens and many mouths and vet have knowa 
nothing of the greatness—power—and majesty of said river. 
I have been on her bosom only fourteen days when she has 
been merely playing her lullaby freaks. But such freaks as 
they are—yet they are well calculated to awe the mind and 
subdue the spirit of man. While ascending the giant stream 
we encountered masses of floating timber extending as far 
as the eve could reach, and rushing forward to its borne with 
an impetuosity which was truly appaling. The floating mas 
ses of timber consisted of every thing which constituted for- 
ests above. Vast trees of great size roots & all mixed indis 
criminately with brush and ordinary flood wood. These float 
ing masses we avoided as far as possible, yet our paddle wheels 
were often badly fractured by coming in contact with some in 
trusive log, which was unwilling to vield the right of float 
ing where his Master Missouri had pleased to send him. But 
what is now transpiring is nothing to what transpires when 
he puts on his full armor for the mighty foray. Then the 
spectator may behold thousands of acres of the most beautiful 
and fertile land, & covered with a forest more dense, and of 
a growth the most gigantic, whelmed in a common and utter 
ruin in a few days. But IT have told vou, and truly too, that 
description is tame, & insinid and although | would like to have 
you view and contemple[ate] scenes of such grand and im 
posing character, yet [am well aware that the pen ean never 
bring them with vividness to the mind. But T will not dwell 
upon the journey, or the maddened, foaming and boiling 
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Snags in the Missouri 


Missouri.—It is a mighty river, and is in the heart of a mighty 
Empire, and its shores will soon be teeming with a dense 
ponulation, and T hope by moral & intellectual worth it will 
be fit and worthy to be its occupants. 

The country here is sublimely beautiful, and it would do 
mv heart good to have you see & realize as I have seen and 
felt this day. The Valley of the Missouri here, is six or eight 
miles wide, and you can see how it looks here, by imag- 
ining a vast amphitheatre, surrounded by equally vast pro 
mintories formed in a semicircle, The plane of this amphi- 
theatre is as level and beautiful as Squaw Prairie, and more 
fertile if possible, and in 20 years from this time some point 
in this amphitheatre will be occupied by a large and flourish 
ing city. Such is my prediction. IT arrived here yesterday, the 
11th of May, and relieved the anxiety of my companions, who 
had become tired of paying $3.00 a bushel for corn, and other 
things in proportion. We are all here in fine health and 
spirits, and intend hauling out for the plains on the 15th and 
then adieu to civilization. Ere this reaches you,—your hus- 
band will be far away on the plains towards the setting sun. 
I have ordered the editor of the St. Joseph paper to forward 
three more copies of his paper to you, that you might learn 
through its colums of the departure of the last trains of emi- 
grants. While in St. Joseph it snowed 2 inches deep on the 
deck of the steamboat in the night, and about an hour before 
light in the morning, it commenced raining, and the snow left 
as unceremoniously as it came. There has been a vast deal of 
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suffering among the emigrants that came on early —many- 
very many have died, and many will not be able to proceed 
on their way, and must return for the want of the necessary 
means. It has resulted more disastrous to those who came 
on here early than I had anticipated, although I predicted 
evil enough. I cannot hear anything of William McBride, or 
of Mr. Acker. I think they must be far below this. There is 
not grass enough on the plains at the present time, to keep 2 
goat from starving to death, vet we shall proceed, having abun 
dance of corn meal, and the horses are gay and fine as 
though they were kept for a gentlemans carriage. It made 
me feel fine to see that the team had stood the journey so well. 
The boys have taken the very best care of the horses and few 
teams look as well as ours and none better. The sick one is 
well and looks as smothe as a new dime. I have not received 
any letter from you here as vet, although I am expecting one, 
I hope the next mail will bring me one. If you hear of evil 
reports of Indian murders, cholera, small pox, and many other 
fell destroyers of the human species, believe them not, with- 
out indubitable evidence of the truth. I will forwarn you 
beforehand, that a thousand idle tales are already afloat, and 
I wish that your heart may not be troubled. Remember that 
my life is in the hands of an Almighty God, and that no harm 
or evil can befall me without his permit. 
Monday May 13th. The mail has just arrived and no letter 
from home. I am indeed sorry, but cannot help it. The mail 
closes in a few minutes for the East, and I must make short 
work. I have met with many old acquaintances from many 
parts of the East. Some from Allegan, Mich., and some from 
Kalamazoo and others from different parts of Ohio. The mus 
tering of Californians on the frontiers, is like the marshaling 
of the hosts of an empire for a military invasion. In truth, 
we are going out by bands, with all the materials for offence 
and defence. I will have a few lines prepared to drop in the 
Post Office as we leave this place. 

from your husband J. Hl. MeBride. 


A Letter of 1859 

Omaha, Sunday, May 15th, 1859. 

My dear Lue [Lou?] & Willie: 
We are camped in this town and near the Missouri River. 
We arrived at Council Bluffs on the afternoon of the tenth & 
Bot our flour and other necessary articles, crossed to this city 
on Friday last. We have been resting our cattle five days, 
our cattle are in good condition & Pony too. We have en- 
joyed excelent health so far. I must tell you something about 
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the Stampede homewards. It reminds me very much of a 
cattle Stampede, if, you succeed in frightening one you fright- 
en the whole lot & to Stop them is an impossibility. There is 
about 1-3 (as near as I can get at it) have Stood Still & braved 
the Storm out of the whole emigration including your friends 
and Husband, IT have never in all my life Seen Such an indig- 
nant Sett of men, cursing all the Missouri River towns or the 
people in them threatening to fire the towns & but, So far as 
I can learn have cooled down to zero and are going home—- 
feeling like dogs with their tails cut off. I have conversed 
with many of the returning emigrants and out of the whole 
number have not Seen one that Said he was at the gold dig 
gings, the nearest that any of them have been is one who Said 
he was within 25 miles of the place. His Story amounts to 
this, two or three aaged miners Said they were returning home 
that the mines would not pay & he Said all the rest of the 
emigrants had better return home & not be Humbuged any 
More, that very thing has been the Means of discouraging the 
whole emigration. As near as we can learn & we believe it, 
is this, The Miners were Short of provisions & thought by 
turning the emgiration that they could buy & Pick up things 
for a Mere Song, there is Many of them who Sold their pro- 
visions for a mere Song at Fort Kearney [Kearny]! and to 
persons going as they Said to California. Many of them told 
me that they Sold their flour at Fort Kearney [Kearny] for 
1.50 to 28 per 100 Ibs, Bacon for from 4 to 5 cents, and what 
Some of them could not Sell threw away, If we had not bot 
quite So Soon we could now buy for near 1-2 what the Same ar- 
ticles cost. There are a great many more returning via Plats- 
mouth which is twenty miles South of this. Cattle have been 
Sold for less than half what they origanlly cost. The Storm is 
nearly over and emigrants are begining to reason the matter 
more Soberly, all that are coming that I have Seen intend 
going through. The emigrants from the Bluffs have been 
crossing to this place all Morning & intend Moving forward 
tomorrow Morning. We Shall Start at the Same time, There 
will be about 30 teams leave this place for P. P.? in the morn- 
ing. The first express arived at Nebraska City a few days 
Since bringing $5000. dollars from P. P. I Saw an emigrant 
yesterday and who is going to the Peak? in the morning, 
Says that he has got friends out in the Boulder Mountains 
who are Making from 8 to 108 per day when he heard from 
them last, which, was only a Short time Since, he also to!d 


1The “e” had been added as early as 1859. 
2Editor’s Note:—Pike’s Peak. 
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me that his friends had been working in the Cherry Creek 
diggings but that it did not pay well but Since they have been 
in the Mountains it has paid very well and the further they 
vet up in the Mts the better it pays. It is the best thing 

believe that could have happened for those that are Still going 
that So many have turned back, The emigration was entirely 
too large. Omaha is a very pretty little town, but business 
is very dull, Emigrants Mostly buy at the Bluffs, we got our 
flour for 3.75 per cent, Charlie got 57 Ibs Honey, We Bot cori 
meal at 40 ets per Bu, corn 35 to 40, oats 30, The Indians visii 
us frequently but the Boys Say touch ‘em not, they are un 
clean, an old Indian just passed our tent. There is a Saw 
mill about 100 vards from here twenty Pawnee Indians in 
it, went down & Charlie fiddled for them they appeared to 
enjoy it very much. They are the hardest looking Set | have 
ever Seen. I reed four leters from you & one from Bro, John 
at this place. I was So delighted & anxious to hear from you 
that I could not wait until I got to our tent to read them, | 
have Since read them over five or six times. I was realy 
Sory to hear that you were Sick my dear Lou [Lue?] but glad 
to learn that you are getting better hope that vou may con 
tinue to improve in health until it shall be as good as your 
husband. I never had better health but it makes me feel bad 
& troubles me considerably to think of your Situation, oh! 
what a world this is, that IT must be abscent from my dear 
wife & baby, it is very hard, If T did not think that IT could 
do well by going IT should get aboard the first boat & go home 
the only place of enjoyment T really have, but business is So 
dull at home that I think I had better go on. You wrote about 
me being able to get 608 per month if T thought to a certainty 
that it was So IT Should now turn provided the boys were wil 
ling although T think IT ean do better, that is my impression 
at least, nevertheless T may be humbuged, at first when the 
crowd commenced returning they talked of going to California, 
if they had, T Should have returned forthwith for T could 
never think of being abscent from you for Such a length of 
time. When T left home IT did not really think vou were in 
that situation, but you ought to know, TI still hope it may 
not be so. You also in one of your letters Say that if I think 
I can do well to go on & T shall go and See the other end of 
the Elephant, T have Seen his face and think it looks pretty 
well but IT Should much prefer to See yours it looks much bet 
ter. IT Should not advise any person to go to Pikes Peak at 
present but I believe that there is cold there and in paying 
quantities. It rained all day very hard the Missouri is rising 
very rapidly at this point. Monday Morning it has quit raining 
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but Still cloudy, Shall move on Some four or five miles todiay 
& camp. I Shall write as we travel along. Shall write every 
opportunity. There are two mails per week to this place from 
Aurairia City... You will do me a great favor to write me at 
that point, also write one letter to Fort Larimie [Laramie]. 
We Shall get one or the other then. [I Shall keep you advised 
of everything that occurs from this out. We may cross the 
Platte River & take the South Side at Shins Ferry but are 
not certain yet. Our breakfast will soon be ready. Shall 
finish this Missive after I have eat. Shall write a little more 
breakfast not ready vet. Tell Johns that I Shall write to 
them this Side Fort Kearney [Kearny]. Give my love to 
Father & Mother & Johns family allso to Grany Randall and 
family. Tell White that Charley can get the colour every 
time but dont expect to get the gold untill he gets to the 
Peak. I Shall Send you an Omaha paper if T can get one be 
fore we leave this town. Lu [Lou, Lue?] you must not for 
get your old man while he is abscent to make a little money 
for vou & Willie. Be very careful of your health, my dear 
wife. Glad to learn that Willie is getting fat, Oh! that dear 
little fellow how I Should like to See him also his Mother 
the dearest of women to me Dont laugh at me fer writing So, 
I am Sincere & vou know it. This has turned out to be a warm 
& pleasent day. Wit is now churning Butter, it is just gath 
ering. We Shall Start in an hour, have commenced packing 
up. We will go to the mines and if they pay well I Shall 
Stay until fall, if not T Shall return home as Soon as [ am 
Satisfied that it wont pay. Wit Says if it dont pay he and 1 
Shall return, the rest of the boys IT cant Speak for now as 
they are out. T Saw two men from Farmington vesterday 
returning home, they were only as far as Fort Kearney 
[Kearny] Said they are returning because everybody is & no 
reasons for it. T Shall Send you a paper with letters from 
the mines. You can read it. My Dear Wife & Willie you will 
try & take care of yourself take care of your health and wateh 
Willie So he dont fall into that cistern my love to you & all 
the rest, dont forget E. C. 1. 1 Shall write frequently. T remain 
Ever your Aff. Husband, 

I have finished this in the P. O. Ik. (. Stinzey 


3Editor’s Note:—Auraria City, on the west bank of Cherry 
Creek. St. Charles settlement on the east bank was renamed Denver 
and in 1860 the two settlements were consolidated. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EDWARD CREIGHTON 
By ALPRED SORENSON 


A pioneer is “one who goes before, as into the wilderness, 
to prepare the way for others to follow”. 

The name of Edward Creighton will ever remain pre 
eminently interwoven in the history of the pioneer develop- 
ment of Nebraska and the vast trans-Missouri country. Born 
in Ohio in the year 1820, he began his business career when 
a mere youth, as a wagon freighter between Cincinnati and 
Cumberland, in Maryland, but the profits were not large 
enough to satisfy the ambitious voung man, and he accord. 
ingly decided to enter some other field that might prove more 
remunerative, leading to fortune and fame. 

On May 24, 1844, an event of world-wide importance oc- 
curred that soon changed the tide in favor of Edward Creigh 
ton. It was the sending of the first telegraphic message, 
“What hath God wrought.” from the United States Supreme 
Court room in Washington to Baltimore. 

After many years of struggle and privation, Samuel F. B. 
Morse had succeeded in demonstrating the practicability of 
his great invention. For years he had appealed in vain to 
the National Congress to promote the electric telegraph, but 
in the closing hour of the session of 1843—it was midnight 
he was granted $30,000 with which to carry out his idea. 
Morse had retired early in the evening, discouraged, hope 
less, and worn out. Imagine his surprise when he arose next 
morning and learned that Congress had extended him a help- 
ing hand. The Washington-Baltimore line was constructed 
within fifteen months and then the memorable initial mes- 
sage was transmitted. 

Immediately following the announcement of Morse’s suc- 
cess short telegraph lines were erected here and there. Their 
operation proved beyond a doubt the general usefulness of the 
invention, Capitalists, who had for some time regarded it 
as the dream of a visionary, were soon won over and invested 
large sums of money in the enterprise. In 1856 these capital- 
ists brought about a consolidation of all the weak and small 
companies into one strong organization—The Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 

Among the far-seeing men who accomplished this result was 
Hiram Sibley, a banker and a seed raiser of national fame 
who had become deeply interested in the early experiments 
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of Morse, and had the greatest faith in him, Sibley was of 
great assistance in securing the thirty-thousand dollar appro 
priation from Congress. 

Another investor was Ezra Cornell who also had the ut 
most confidence in Morse, believing from the very first that 
his electro-magnetic experiments would eventually be crown- 
ed with suecess. As early as 1842 Cornell had suggested that 
telegraph wires be strung on poles. When the telegraph was 
put in operation he devoted his best energies to the construc 
tion of lines. 

Still another man of great wealth, Jeptha H. Wade of 
Cleveland, Ohio, likewise placed unbounded reliance in Morse 
and his marvelous invention, and became a heavy investor in 
the new enterprise. 

In the early days of the telegraph, Edward Creighton, 
who had abandoned wagon freighting to take up public works 
construction, secured an important contract—the repairing of 
the National Turnpike between Springfield, Ohio, and Cum- 
berland, Maryland. He next entered upon the work of tele 
graph construction. During the vears from 1847 to 1859 he 
built thousands of miles of telegraph connecting Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis and _ sev- 
eral southern points. In 1859 he was engaged by a contractor 
named Stebbins to build the Missouri & Western from St. 
Louis to Omaha. This was the first line to reach Nebraska. 
It was completed on October 6, 1860, and in the evening of 
that memorable day several messages were transmitted be- 
tween Omaha and Brownville. On the following day con- 
nections were made with all eastern points. From his num- 
erous contracts Mr. Creighton accumulated $25,000. 

In 1859, after unsuecessful attempts had been made in 
1857 and 1858 to lav an Atlantic Ocean cable, Mr. Creighton 
planned to run a telegraph line up the Pacific Coast to Bering 
Strait across which he proposed to sink a cable, and, by ex- 
tending a wire through Russia, connect Europe and America, 
He induced the Western Union to make the survey and his 
plan would in all probability have been carried out if Cyrus 
W. Field had not made headway with his Atlantie project, 
finally meeting with suecess in 1867. 

While constructing the Missouri & Western Mr. Creigh- 
ton had conceived the idea of a line from Omaha to the Paci 
fie coast. In the summer of 1860 he journeyed to Cleveland 
where he laid his plans before Mr. Wade in the hope of in- 
teresting him and his associates in the undertaking, Mr. Wade. 
thoroughly familiar with the success of Mr. Creighton as 2 
builder, carefully considered the proposition and was most 
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favorably impressed with the project. He was a large stock 
holder in the Western Union—already grown to large pro 
portions—and, assisted by Hiram Sibley and Ezra Cornell, 
he convinced the company of the feasibility of a line to the 
Pacific coast. The Western Union accordingly agreed to fi- 
nance Mr. Creighton’s preliminary survey. 

On the 15th day of November, 1860, Mr, Creighton began 
his long trip, starting from Omaha. Traveling by stage to 
Salt Lake City he there made the acquaintance of the greai 
Mormon ruler—Brigham Young—who became his lifelong 
friend. 

Mr. Creighton pushed on from Salt Lake City alone on 
horseback. It was a long, wearisome and perilous ride, The 
show was deep, the weather was intensely cold, and he sut- 
fered from a frost-bitten face. His route lay through a region 
occupied here and there by hostile Indians. However, the 
adventurous and brave prospector urged his faithful steed 
on and on, along precipitous mountain paths, through lonely 
valleys, across dreary plains, following the trail of the Pony 
Express until at last, after many fatiguing days, he rode 
into Sacramento, where he met Mr. Wade, who had come to 
the Pacific coast by steamer via the Isthmus of Panama. 

The California State Telegraph Company had erected a 
line from San Francisco to Sacramento. A conference with 
the officials of that organization by Creighton and Wade re- 
sulted in an agreement under which the California corpora- 
tion was to build a line to Salt Lake, there to connect with a 
line to be constructed by Mr. Creighton from Julesburg, Ne- 
braska Territory, (now Colorado), the Missouri & Western 
meantime having strung its wires from Omaha to that point. 

On July 4, 1861, Mr. Creighton began construction with 
a large and well organized force. So rapidly was the work 
pushed that the wires were run into Salt Lake City on Octo- 
ber 17th and on that eventful day Mr. Creighton sent this 
telegram over the new line from Fort Bridger, where he hap- 
pened to be, to his wife in Omaha: 

“This being the first message over the new line since 
its completion to Salt Lake allow me to greet you. Ina 
few days the oceans will be united.” 

A week later the California wires reached Salt Lake and 
were connected with those of the Creighton line. The joining 
of the two systems was telegraphed east and west, the event 
being the sensation of the day from coast to coast. 

That telegram sounded the death knell of the famous 
Pony Express. The riders of this company carried letters 
from St .Joseph, Missouri, the then western terminus of rail 
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way communication, to the Pacific coast. The average tim 
of the daring day and night expert horsemen, covering 2,000 
miles, was eight days, and the charge was five dollars a letter.! 

By making Omaha the initial point of the Pacific Tele 
graph Mr. Creighton undoubtedly largely influenced Presi 
dent Lincoln in locating the eastern terminus of the Union 
Pacific Railroad at Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

The Western Union now doubled its capital stock and 
that of the Pacific company was tripled, thus increasing Mr. 
Creighton’s share in the latter corporation to S300,000, Pacific 
stock now rose rapidly from 2S cents to SS cents. and Mr. 
Creighton sold one-third of his holdings for SS5.000, leaving 
him $200,000 in shares. This was the solid foundation of # 


1Editor’s Note:—Root and Connelley gives the rate as five 
dollars a half ounce in the beginning,—later reduced to one dollar 
for the half ounce. Letters were usually written on tissue paper. 
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fortune which grew year by vear until Mr. Creighton became 
avery wealthy man. Tle was general superintendent of the 
Pacific Telegraph during its construction, and was president 
and general manager from the time of its completion until 
IS67. 

During the vear 1865 the telegraph line was subject to 
frequent attacks from hostile Indians, but Mr. Creighton, 
ever alert, kept it open with a patrol of thirty brave men from 
the Eleventh Ohio cavalry who, under cover of the night, re 
paired the damage done by the red-skin vandals. 

Soon after the opening of the Pacific Telegraph, Mr. 
Creighton sold his oxeu and wagons to Brigham Young and 
engaged in freighting on an extensive scale with an entirely 
new outfit. One of his freight trains, hauled by forty teams 

2Editor’s Note:—Ware gives an interesting account of Indian 
experience with the telegraph in his Indian War of 1864, 

“In order to give the Indians a profound respect for the wire, 
chiefs had formerly been called in and had been told to make up a 
story and then separate. When afterwards the story was told to 
one operator where one chief was present, it was told at another 
station to the other chief in such a way as to produce the most stup- 
endous dread. No effort was made to explain it to the Indians upon 
any scientific principle, but it was given the appearance of a black 
and diabolical art. The Indians were given some electric shocks; 
and every conceivable plan, to make them afraid of the wire, was 
indulged in by the officers and employes of the company, it being 
much to their financial advantage to make the Indian dread the 
wire. 

“About a Year Before We Were There, a party of Indian 
braves crossed the line up by O’Fallon’s Bluffs, and one Indian 
who had been down in “The States’, as it was called, and though! 
he understood it, volunteered to show his gang that they must not 
be afraid of it, and that it was a good thing to have the wire up in 
their village to lariat ponies to. So he chopped down a pole, sev- 
ered the wire and began ripping it off from the poles. They con- 
«luded to take north with them, up to their village on the Blue Water 
River, about as much as they could easily drag. It was during the 
hot summer weather. They cut off nearly a half-mile of wire, and 
all of the Indians in single file on horseback catching hold of the 
wire, proceeded to ride and pull the wire across the prairie towards 
their village. After they had gone several miles and were going 
over the ridge, they were overtaken by an electric storm, and as 
they were rapidly traveling, dragging the wire, by some means or 
other a bolt of lightning, so the story goes, knocked almost all of 
them off their horses and hurt some of them considerably. There 
upon they dropped the wire, and coming to the conclusion that it 
was punishment for their acts and that it was “bad medicine”, they 
afterwards let it alone. The story of it, being quite wonderful, 
circulated with great rapidity among the Indians, and none of them 
could ever afterwards be found who would tamper with the wire. 
They would cut down a pole and use the wood for cooking, but they 
stayed clear of the wire, and the operation of the telegraph was 
thus very rarely obstructed”. 
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of oxen, and transporting merchandise and miners’ supplies 
for western traders, netted him $60,000. This train took 
goods into Montana in 1863, soon after the discovery of gold 
in Alder Gulch, later known as Virginia City. 

Mr. Creighton’s last important contract was the grading 
of a section of the Union Pacific Railroad. When this job 
was finished, he had in his service a large number of men, 
and instead of ceasing his strenuous activities with a fortune, 
after thirty years of constant work, he decided to engage in 
cattle raising in order to give continuance of employment to 
many of his faithful laborers. He accordingly gave a part 
ownership to his former assistants and most reliable work 
men. Mr. Creighton, an excellent judge of character, care 
fully selected his helpers. In a few years he became one of 
the largest livestock raisers in the western country and the 
owner of extensive ranches. He was a pioneer in western 
cattle raising, setting the pace for others to follow. % 

When the First National Bank of Omaha was organized 
in 1863 Mr. Creighton subscribed for a large block of stock. He 
was elected its first president, and held that office until the 
day of his death. In the financial panie of 1873 he offered to 
back the First National Bank with his entire fortune. He was 
a director of the First National Bank of Denver and also of 
the Rocky Mountain National Bank of Central City, Colorado. 

In 1869 Mr. Creighton helped to organize the Omaha & 
North Western Railroad Company, which built a track from 
Omaha to Herman, a distance of forty-seven miles, and in 
IS76 extended it seven miles to Tekamah. This trackage is 
now a part of the Chicago and North Western system. Mr. 
Creighton always gave his hearty support to any enterprise 
that made for the upbuilding of Omaha and Nebraska. He 
was a public spirited citizen, having a sterling character and 
a generous heart. Ile was one who loved his fellow man. He 
was stricken with paralysis and died November 5, 1874. He 
was in the prime of life, dying at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-four vears, mourned by all who knew him. 

During his active career Edward Creighton was ably 
assisted in all his undertakings by his loyal brother, John A. 
Creighton, generally known as Count Creighton, the title hav- 
ing been conferred upon him by the Pope as an acknowledg 
ment of his many private charitable deeds and public bene 
factions. 

Edward Creighton often regretted his lack of education 
and frequently declared his intention of founding a college 


3Editor’s Note:—Bratt says that Creighton built the first ranct. 
in Wyoming.—probably in 1867. 
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as had been done by his old colleagues, Ezra Cornell and 
Hiram Sibley. He died intestate, but his wife, who departed 
this life in 1876, provided $100,000 in her will for the founda 
tion of Creighton College, in accordance with the oft-expressed 
wish of her husband. This college was housed in a single 
stately building and in the course of a few years it was de 
veloped into a university, occupying numerous completely 
equipped departmental structures of handsome architecture. 
This achievement was largely due to liberal contributions by 
Count Creighton, who took great pride in thus assisting in 
the perpetuation of the memory of his beloved brother. 

Today Creighton University is one of the leading educa- 
tional institutions of the United States, attracting students 
from all sections of the country. It will ever remain a de- 
served and noble monument, honoring the name of FEdiward 
Creighton, eminent Nebraska pioneer. 


Massacre Canyon Survivors 
Old-timer Frank Williams of Kearney appreciates Volume XXIi 
of Publications, and the Massacre Canyon Number of the Magazine, 
Volume XVI, No. 3. He adds information, 
“.. . saw the survivors when they passed through Kearney 
on way to Silver Creek, also 4 that escaped and stopped here. 
My father took’ up a collection for them as they didn’t have a 
thing and were entirely destitute. There was 2 men and 2 
women. One man had been shot in the left shoulder, which 
hung down dead black and lifeless. One of the women had 
been scalped, also one eye put out (left).” 


Lancaster County Pioneer 

L. A. Simmons, 79, who came to Nebraska in 1862 and to 
Lancaster County in 1863, died at Lincoln, February 14, 1937. 
Mr. Simmons was sheriff of Lancaster County, 1917-1919, and 
president of the Nebraska Territorial Pioneers Association. A 
careful student of Lancaster history, he gave the Society, just 
before his death, two short articles: ‘‘Last Indian Raid in Lancaster 
County (1864), and “Organization of Lancaster County”. 


Fencing the Prairie 

J. H. Crary, Guide Rock, writes that his father’s homestead 
still has some of the original oak and cedar posts put up in 1875, 
the fence was “smooth wire ... running through posts, later 
barbs were put on by hand with a machine made for that purpose” 
He also has a self rake and candle mo! 
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IRISH PIONEERS OF NEBRASKA 


(Portions of an address by Ralph G. Coad at the [rish American 


Club of Omaha, January 18, 1937) 


The man who built the first territorial capitol in Omaha was 
James Ferry, who was born in Ireland. He was the first contrac- 
tor in the city of Qmaha, and most of the early buildings were 
built by him. He wes the father-in-law of John Rush, and the Rush 
family, as many of you know, was a very leading and important 
femily in Omaha for a number of years. The first white child born 

1 Crmaha was Margaret Ferry, a daughter of James and Mrs. Ferry. 

The fist register of deeds of Omaha was an Irishman by the 
name of Tom O’Connor. He had his office in the clothing store of 
Vincent Burkley, Frank Burkley’s father. The assistant register 
of deeds was John A. Creighton. Now that I have referred to John 
A. Creig'iton, let me tell you 2bout his older brother, Ed. Creighton. 
1 believe Ed. Creighton had more to do with the development of 
Cmaha than any other man. 

Ed. Creighton’s parents were born in Ireland, and he was born 
in Ohio, in 1820. He first worked on the turnpikes in western 
Pennsylvania and New York, and later got into the construction of 
tclegraph lincs. He corstructed a large number of telegraph lines 
in western New York and Ohio, and from Chicago to St. Louis. 

In 1860, Ed. Creighton corstructed the lines from St. Louis 
up to this point. Mr. Creighton then conceived the idea of con- 
structing a telegraph line from Omaha to the Pacific Coast. He 
took a trip back to Cleveland, Ohio, to see his financiers, men who 
had financed him in other enterprises, a Mr. Wade, Mr. Sibley, and 
Mr. Cornell. By the way, Mr. Sibley’s grandson is now the president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Cornell was the 
founder of Cornell University. 

These men were very much interested in Mr. Creighton’s 
undertaking and instructed him to make a survey of the line. 
Mr. Creighton immediately came back to Omaha and started his 
trip on horseback over the Rocky Mountains setting out his trail 
for the telegraph lines. He was met in San Francisco by Mr. Wade 
and was then given instructions to build the line, which Mr. 
Creighton did in the following years. The eastern terminus of this 
line was Omaha. Mr. Creighton received a large amount of stock 
in this telegraph company, and this money was the foundation of 
the Creighton wealth. 

From the time Mr. Creighton arrived in Omaha he was its lead 
ing citizen. Creighton had the greatest visions of any of the early 
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settlers, and he had force behind him. He was the first wealthy 
man to settle in Omaha. 

In 1863 he estabiished the First National Bank of Omaha, anda 
put Mr. Herman Kountze in charge of it. He established the First 
National Bank of Denver, and put one of the other Kountze broth 
ers in charge of that bank. Mr. Creighton was the first president 
of these two banks. 

Through the Omaha abstracts of title you will often see Ed. 
Creighton’s name. In the early 1860’s he bought considerable prop- 
erty in Omaha, generally paying a fair price. He had considerable 
land in the northwest part of Omaha along Military Avenue. This, 
during his ownership was divided into farms. He also owned a 
large tract of land south and west of Hanscom Park, and also a 
number of building lots in the old town site. 

Mr. Creighton’s activities, though, were not confined to Omaha. 
After building the telegraph line he became instrumental in getting 
the Union Pacific to establish its eastern terminus in the city of 
Omaha. One of the reasons for the Union Pacific accepting Omaha 
for its eastern terminus was that the telegraph line was already 
here. When the Union Pacific was located at Omaha, the success 
of Omaha was well assured. Therefore, it can likely be said that 
Ed. Creighton had more to do with the development of Omaha 
than any other man. 

Before leaving the subject of telegraph lines, I wish to make 
this comment. Creighton was with his construction crew in the 
western part of the state, and they were working several hundred 
oxen. Winter came on and Ed. Creighton ordered his men back 
to the river, and to get back as quickly as they could by using the 
horses and mules. They were to leave the oxen. If in the spring 
the oxen were dead, they would be able to get some more. 

The following spring when they returned, they found the oxen 
in very good condition. Mr. Creighton then made the observation 
that cattle could rustle for themselves in the winter time on our 
western plains. Thus was the discovery of ranching in western 
Nebraska. Mr. Shumway, in his History of Western Nebraska, gives 
my father joint credit with Creighton in the discovery of cattle 
raising on our western plains. 

Creighton had a freighting outfit and did considerable freight- 
ing between Omaha and Denver, and also in the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana. His cousin, Long Jim Creighton, was in charge of his freight- 
ing business. 

After the railroad was finished, Creighton started a large ranch 
on the North Platte River in western Nebraska. This ranch, by the 
way, was across the river and east a little distance from the ranch 
my father and uncle owned. 
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Creighton died in 1874, and left a request to his widow to 
start a college so as to give the youth of this city an opportunity 
for an education. This college was started two years later and 
was helped along in its course by Ed. Creighton’s younger brother, 
John A. Creighton, who is often referred to as “Count Creighton.” 

Think of the thousands of business and professional men of 
Nebraska who have been educated at that University, and what an 
influence they have had on this State. There is no other national- 
ity which can add up all of its achievements in this State which 
could compare in its influence to this one act of the Creightons. 

The first Congressional fight in Nebraska was between J. Ster- 
ling Morton, the Democrat, and Sam G. Daily, the Republican.! 
Daily had settled in the bottoms near what is now Peru, Nebraska. 
Daily’s farm was five miles from the farm of my grandfather, John 
Leahy. My grandfather and Daily were very close and intimate 
friends. Daily was a fighter, and he was shrewd. He was a very 
wise politician. He was a rough and tumble type, and someway he 
put it over the Republicans and obtained their nomination for Con- 
gress. The Democrats that year put up J. Sterling Morton of Ne- 
braska City, who was very dignified and cultured, 

The campaign between Daily and Morton was hot and furious. 
My uncle, Patrick Leahy, who was then a young man of sixteen or 
seventeen, drove Daily to a number of his meetings where he de- 
bated Morton. He often told me of that campaign. He said that 
Morton was well educated and had a wonderful vocabulary. His 
sveech was clear and distinct. His delivery was forceful and he 
carried an air of superiority. In his debates he would ridicule Daily 
anc make fun of Daily’s brogue. 

™aily had gene to school but five or six years in Ireland be- 
fore cou.ing to America. He had a very limited vocabulary. He 
had an exc."len Irish brogue, and his wit was very keen. He had 
pathos in his v. ce which few men possessed. 

He would start his speech comparing his struggle for an educa- 
tion with the college education which Morton’s father had lavished 
upon his hopeful son. Then he would gradually win the sympathy 
of his audience and finally he would start an attack on Morton. 
With his wit he would have the crowd in an uproar. When he fin- 
ished his attack Morton was a discredited man. He won every de- 


bate. Daily was elected. 


1Editor’s note: Daily’s first candidacy was in the fourth con- 
test for Nebraska Territorial Delegate in 1859, against Experience: 
Estabrook. Estabrook was first seated, but Congress gave his seat 
to Daily after investigating the election. Daily’s second opponent 
was Morton, in 1860. He defeated Judge Kinney in 1862. 
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The Democrats, the next time, ran Experience Estabrook 
against Daily. Estabrook had been attorney general in Wisconsin 
before coming to Nebraska. He was the best orator in the State. 
He challenged Daily to a debate and, much to the surprise of the 
Democrats and Republicans alike, Daily accepted the challenge. 
That debate was held at Plattsmouth. My grandfather, although 
a Democrat, drove to Plattsmouth with Daily. It took two days 
to make the trip from their farms. Everyone in the State was 
interested in that debate. 

Daily first brought tears to the eyes of his audience and then 
he started in on the Great Estabrook. The hall was in a riot in a 
short time. No one who heard the debate had any doubt who was 
the winner. Estabrook found an excuse for not debating any more 
in that campaign and Daily went to Congress again. Daily was 
elected three times. He was never defeated, but he died at New 
Orleans, in August, 1866. 

It will be noted that none of the Irish Pioneers in this State 
went to school beyond the grades. Not one of them went to high 
school, yet they were able to compete in business and debate with 
the graduates of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Harvard, and Yale. 
These men studied after leaving school. They had determination, 
vision, ambition, good constitution and grit. 

When I was a young boy the most cultured men, and those best 
informed on all subjects, and the real educated gentlemen of 
Omaha were these Irish Pioneers whose heads were white from ex- 
perience and adventure. John A. Creighton, John D. Creighton, Jim 
Creighton, John A., James H., Felix J., Tom, and Ed. McShane, 
E. A. Cudahy, William, Ed., and Joe Hayden, Frank and Andrew 
Murphy, James E. Boyd, Ben Gallagher, Richard Cushing, Major 
Furey, John Rush, Mark M. Coad and my father, John F. Coad. 

~ * * 

My uncle, Mark M. Coad, had been in the general merchandise 
business at Dubuque, Iowa, before coming to Nebraska in 1858. 
He had a limited amount of capital but succeeded in obtaining 
credit from a wholesaler of provisions in St. Louis. My father 
and uncle spent the winter of 1858 in Nebraska City selecting six- 
teen oxen and two wagons. They then hired Mike Brady as a 
oxen driver and guide. Brady had made three trips to Denver 
with the Russell outfit and was very familiar with the route. And 
Brady was that type of Irishman who loved to be with those who 
were willing to take a chance, especially if that chance might lead 
to a good fight. 

The provisions which my uncle had ordered from St. Louis 
were bacon, ham, flour, tobacco, beans, and other food stuffs. These 
provisions arrived on the first boat that spring along with other 
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provisions for the Russell outfit. My uncle and father were on 
hand and loaded immediately. Russell advised my uncle not to try 
to make the trip alone with two wagons, that the temptation would 
be too great for the Indians to steal what they had. Russell invited 
my uncle to wait and to go along with their outfit, but my uncle 
first out 


had a few ideas of his own and refused. They were the 
of Nebraska City that spring, and were the first to arrive in Denver, 
so they were well rewarded for their daring and speed because they 
received high prices for their cargo. Denver was low on provisions 
and they were willing to pay large sums for this new supply of food 
stuffs. 

Nebraska City was a dead place during the winter months of 
those freighting days. The chief activity in the town was around 
the saloons. The men had nothing to do until the river opened up 
in the spring. There was also prevalent among most of the old 
freighters the idea that the oxen would starve in western Nebraska 
once the grass was covered with snow. My uncle and father had 
different ideas on this subject and they spent most of the winters 
in western Nebraska and eastern Wyoming where they supplied 
lumber and firewood to the outlying military posts. 


It was while they were filling government contracts in supply- 
ing lumber to these posts that the idea came to my father of the 
possibility of running cattle on the Western plains during the win- 
ter time. He had observed his oxen rustle for themselves, and the 
dry grass was cured and was very nutritious for the beasts. 


My uncle and my father then started preparing to go into the 
ranching business as soon as the Union Pacific Railroad was fin- 
ished. Their freighting business had increased from the two 
wagons, which they started with, to over fifty wagons and 400 oxen. 
With the opening of the Union Pacific Railroad, the two strong 
freighting outfits of Russell, Majors and Waddell, and Hawke and 
Nuckolls went out of business. My uncle and father had estab- 
lished their ranch on the south side of the Platte, which extended 
from the Wyoming border to Pumpkin Seed Creek, now Bridge- 
port. Very little of this land did they own, but they held what 
the cattlemen called and recognized as fpossessory rights. My 
father went to Texas where he contracted for a large herd of Texas 
cattle to be driven north and delivered at Ogallala, Nebraska. 

The cattle business in the western part of our State flourished 
during the 1870’s and early 1880's. Millions of longhorn cattle 
were driven by the Texas rangers over the Chisholm Trail, and 
delivered to our ranchers. These cattle grew fat and multiplied, 
and the Union Pacific Railroad did an enormous business hauling 
the fatted, grass-feds to the Chicago markets. 
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During the 1880’s people from Iowa and eastern Nebraska 
started moving in on the ranges. Farming was gradually working 
westward. Towns were beginning to crop up all along the Union 
Pacific right of way. Some of the Irish ranchers saw a change 
coming. Scotch and English corporations started buying ranches. 
The golden era of ranching appealed to them. The danger of In- 
dian raids was fading and the profits were exceedingly great. Most 
of these ranches were sold by the Irish to the Nebraska Land and 
Cattle Co. Ltd. of London, England, in 1883 and 1884. The range 
was soon thereafter broken up by homesteaders and the Nebraska 
Land and Cattle Company failed before the 1890's. Mark Coad 
took a trip back to Ireland to visit his old home town, after he went 


} 


out of the ranching business. While in Irela’d, he went over to 


Belgium and France and purchased forty he of Percheron draft 
stallions and mares, and had them shipped a farm at Fremont, 


Nebraska, which he had purchased before guing to Ireland. This 
shirment to Nebraska from Europe was the first importation of 
pedigreed horses into this State. My uncle maintained this farm 
of fine Percherons until 1907, when he disposed of them, desiring 
to retire from the horse raising business. Most of the Percheron 
horses in Nebraska today are descendants of this original shipment 
of my uncle’s. 

My father and uncle had several sisters who remained in North 
\dams. Mass. After they had been ranching several years, my uncle 
took a trip east to visit his sisters. While there he offered one of 
his nephews, Jim Kelly, a job on the ranch. 

Jim agreed to take the job, but my uncle insisted that he 
should go to college first. My uncle brought Jim out to Notre 
Dame and requested the faculty to make an athlete out of him 
besides giving him an education. 

Jim Kelly was a big strapping youth, six feet, iwo inches tall 
and weighed about 185 pounds. He took boxing, wrestling, foot rac- 
ing and gym work. After Jim had been on the ranch but a short time, 
the news soon spread throughout western Nebraska that the Coads 
had a real athlete. Jim was made foreman before he was twenty- 
one. He won all the athletic events at the round-up, and he had 
the respect of all the tough characters who worked on the ranches 
in those days. Jim Kelly was the first college-bred cowboy. Many 
of the other ranchers followed my uncle’s example, but without 
the same results. Jim Kelly was king among the cowboys until he 
went out of the ranching business in 1886. 

My father once related to me the following bit of history: 
He stated that during the summer of 1879 he was at Ogallala with 
his brother Mark, and most of the boys from the ranch, waiting 
for the delivery of a large herd of cattle which he had purchased 
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in Texas for delivery at the end of the Chisholm trail. He met John 
A. Creighton there, who also was waiting for a delivery of cattle for 
his ranch. The day before there had been a number of foot-races 
among the cowboys from the various ranches. Jim Kelly was the 
winner. The games ended with wrestling and Jim was recognized 
as champion. 

That night a big fight was started in one of the saloons and Jim 
Kelly settled the matter in short order. Creighton came over to 
my father the next day and told him that Ed. had left money to start 
a college in Omaha. The school was now going, and that in a few 
years they were going to have on their ranch some athletes as good 
as Kelly. 

During the 1860's, the Union Pacific Railroad was built. A 
large number of Irish came to this State and sought employment in 
this construction work. After the Union Pacific was completed, 
the leading railroad contractors in the State were !rish. Most of 
them had received their start on the Union Pacific. John Fitz- 
gerald of Lincoln, Richard Cushing, O’Keefes, Callahans, the Me- 
Shane brothers, Sullivan and many others. 

In the latter part of the 1880’s, John A. McShane headed a 
large group of Omaha businessmen in establishing a stock yard 
and packing center in Omaha, They purchased the land of the 
Corrigans and Cassidys and a number of other Irish families. They 
bad to get an eastern packer. McShane first interested [George H. 
Hammond, Fowler Brothers and Sir Thomas Lipton who built the 
first three large scale packing plants in 1885 and 1886.] 

McShane [kept working to get Armour to come to Omaha. | 
Armour did not want to build in Omaha, but he had a young Irish 
boy working for him who wanted to be made a partner in Armours. 
Mr. Armour said he wanted his own boys to have his business, and 
yet he did not want to lose Cudahy. So the outcome of this was 
that the Armour-Cudahy Company was organized and it took over 
the Lipton Packing Houses [in 1887.] 

Later Cudahy bought out Armour and Armour built its own 
packing plant in Omaha. 


South Dakota History 

The Yankton Press and Dakotan on June 12, 1936, printed 
one of the most comprehensive historical editions ever printed in 
the Midwest. The Society clipped the edition and made an orga- 
nized scrapbook, which is almost a handbook on South Dakota 
history. Considerable northeastern Nebraska history was included 


in the 96-page edition, 








CMAHA CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


(Reprint of an article, “‘The Old to the New” in the Literary 
Section of the High School Register for April, 1901. The author 
(I. F.) is unknown). 


There never can be another first class to come into the Omaha 
High School, and it is not surprising that the class which entered in 
1871 was the proudest class these walls can ever see. We were 
so proud, indeed, that when we first marched up the hill we could 
see nothing but the glorious blue above us and the infinite hills in 
the distance, things most in harmony with our exalted mood. Possibly 
the force of contrast may have added something to the impressive- 
ness. The temporary “High School’? from which we came stood on 
the lowest cround in Omaha, at Fourteenth and Jackson streets. 
It was an old ramshackle, two-story building, with its rickety stair- 
way on the outside. From our standpoint, therefore, this old 
building, which is now trying to hide behind its modern successor, 
was a wonderful thing. 

We were not, as you are, lords of all we survey up here. The 
High School occupied but two rooms of this building. The janitor 
and his family had a most comfortable and commodious home in 
the basement; all of the rooms on the first floor and nearly all on 
the second floor were filled by the lower grades of the Central school. 

In the physics rooms, for instance, was the finest primary de- 
partment in the city, and from 42 a large eighth grade class gazed 
with longing eyes at the superior High School students, who went 
into 31. 

Across the east end of 43 was a fairly good stage with a drop 
curtain and a few flats. Many a brilliant performance was given 
upon this stage, for Prof. Nightingale himself was its manager and 
personally supervised all exhibitions. On the great bare floor of 
if you 


this room there were daily exercises in a “calisthenics,” 
please, under the able direction of sweet-voiced Miss Barrett. We 
were the proud possessors of dumb bells and clubs and wands, and 
with these we frequently contested for prizes, which are still counted 
among our dearest treasures. 

But the gayest time in 43 was the noon hour—a_ generous 
hour then—when we danced away the dull cares of the morning 
and prepared to enter the three hours’ work of the afternoon with 
renewed zest. 

The High School proper—or improper, according to your point 
of view—was in room 31, with the adjacent 25 for a recitation 
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Looking Towards Omaha High School From Corner of 15th and 
Farnam, About 1872 


room. At first there were only two teachers and about thirty stu- 
dents. Under Prof. Beals we learned to “amo” with English accent 
and Romance fervor, and all the known and unknown quantities 
from a to z. 


Mr. John H. Kellom, the saint of our calendar, taught us to 
analyze and parse “Pope’s Essay on Man”, and opened to us the 
beautiful mysteries of Milton and Shakespeare. Chemistry, with 
its disturbing elements, was not in our curriculum, and physiology 
was modestly unobtrusive. The writer still retains the thrill of the 
dramatic moment when the first rabbit was brought into this build 
ing to be “dedicated,” or “‘dessicated,” as we insisted upon calling 
it. 
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The students in 31 were seated according to rank. The number 
ones had the back seats. Thence we were gradually lowered in 
dignity until we were immediately under the kindly, watchful eyes 
at the desk. Always on the back seat was the father of Fanny 
Kenniston of the class of 1900 and the mother of Edwin Wood- 
bridge of 1904, while down in the front seats was an illustrious 
company, whose names it will not be safe to give without the 
special permission of Henry Estabrook or Charles Redick or John 
Creighton and others. 

Many tales of great interest might be told about those good 
old days. Some of them you are repeating in your experiences, 
and others emphasize the change that has taken place. One of the 
former may be interesting to you. 

A golden-haired cherub, whom we called “Tote,’”’ came often 
to school with her “big” sister. The petting and spoiling she got 
from the students was always received with a most amusingly serene 
indifference. It was a superb “matter of course” to her dimpled 
majesty that we should be her willing slaves. This sentiment unites 
the old and the new, for you are still her willing subjects—in an- 
other capacity. 

We had a paper in the old days which is entitled to mention, 
because it still lives and has a name suggestive of both old and 
new High School purposes—Excelsior. We had no library, however, 
and our books were not furnished by a too generous ard. The 
present library was then the principal’s office, somewhat more 
inviting in appearance, but far less popular. 

There were many other differences, internal and external, 
between the first High School and that of today. We were more 
democratic; snobbery had not become a fine art, consequently we 
were happier. The surroundings and conveniences were vastly dif- 
ferent. If we were fortunate enough to live at a north or south 
distance, a forlorn little street car brought us to Eighteenth street, 
and we climbed the hill in mud such as you never dreamed of. West 
of us was the rolling sweep of the prairie; down in the hollow at 
Twenty-fifth street we gathered wild strawberries for our lunch; 
a great arm of the woods reached up from Farnam street to ou? 
back door and flung the sweets of wild plum and grape blossoms inte 
our open windows. 

If these are not differences enough, ask your fathers ana 
mothers to fill in the details, they can do it better than 


i A 


HOW I CAME TO GO INTO NEWSPAPER WORK 


By Vieror Rosewarer 
(Reprint of autobiographical article in the Quarter Centennial 
Testimonial issue of the Omaha Sunday Bee, June 23, 1918.) 

It just happened that the Bee and I made our advent in Omaha 
at almost the same time. I was born in February and the Bee’s first 
issue came in June in the year 1871. The 
Bee, as is well known, was originally de- 
signed to be only a temporary institution 
when it showed that it was responding to 
a real demand of the community. 

As the oldest son in a family of five 
children, it simply was taken for granted 
that I would follow in the footsteps of my 
father and eventually help relieve him in 
the publication of the Bee. My education, 
without any discussion, directed itself to- 
ward that goal. 

My First Job Folding Papers 

The Bee in those days was not the 

big paper it is today any more than Omaha Victor Kosewater 





was the big city it is today, and a lot of 

little things paved the way to my journalistic career which perhaps 
would not now be considered at all by anyone aiming to become a 
newspaper man. 

My very first job on the Bee consisted in folding papers. We 
then lived in a cottage that stood where the Bee building is today. 
The Bee office was then located on Farnam, between Ninth and 
Tenth streets. The papers were produced on presses that printed 
but one side at a time, so that each copy had to go through twice. 
There were no automatic folders. When our morning paper was 
first issued, I used to go down to the Bee office about five o’clock 
every morning and help at folding papers for about an hour, for 
which I was paid sixty cents a week. 

A little later, when the Bee was having some trouble because 
its competitors were subsidizing the newsboys not to handle the Bee, 
I sold papers on the streets. Those were days of 5-cent newspapers 
and I would sell from twenty to fifty a day, giving me quite a little 
money to show for the work. This was in the summer of 1881, which 
I remember particularly because it was the time when President 
Garfield was shot and lay for weeks between life and death. I re- 
call being awakened earlier than usual one September morning with 
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the admonition to hurry because the president had died, and ex- 
claiming boy-like to my brother, “‘Gee, won’t papers sell this morn 
ing!” 

Learning to “Stick Type’”’ 

Another vacation season a year or two afterwards was given 


over to learning to set type. This was before the invention of the 
type-setting machine—and each word was composed by hand from 
its separate letters. Like all beginners, I was first given the “pi” 


box, and permitted to sort out and distribute the contents. I quickly 
learned the case and worked half time for several months. I was 
so small that I had to perch myself on a high stool to reach the boxes, 
and my thumb was so short that I had to fill out the “stick” with 
blank rules in order to hold the type, being thus required to “dump” 
with the stick only about two-thirds full each time. Before I quit 
the job I could “stick type” at about half speed, and “lift”? without 
“ni-ing”’, and what has proved more useful, because not lost by the 
innovation of typesetting machines, I acquired the ability to read 
type almost as easily as reading the print from it. 

Whether I would ever be able to write anything readable was 
still to be seen. With the other boys, I caught the postage stamp 
collecting fever, and this opened the door for my first efforts at 
literary composition. I wrote quite a few articles for the stamp 
magazines of those days, which were accepted and printed, and 
some of them paid for—in postage stamps. 

First Ventures into Journalism 

While I was in the Omaha High School, in association with James 
Wallace Broatch and Herbert J. Taylor, we founded the High School 
Register, published as a bi-weekly four-paged paper during its first 
year, 1886-1887.! The next volume I issued myself, as editor, in 
conjunction with Howard Clark as business manager, first convert- 
ing it into a monthly, in which form it has ever since appeared. The 
following winter at Washington, serving as a page in the United 
States Senate, I sent correspondénce to the High School Register and 
also wrote a few letters that were printed in the Bee. 

During the years I attended college, Johns Hopkins in Baltimore 
and Columbia in New York, I did quite a lot of newspaper work— 
letters to the Bee, to the Omaha Excelsior, reporting for the Balti- 
more Sun, the Baltimore American, the New York Evening Post 


1Editor’s note:—J. G. Masters, Principal of Omaha Central 
High School writes that they have the first copy of the Register. 
The editorial staff, listed in the first issue: J. W. Broatch, ’87, V. 
Rosewater, ’87, H. Clarke, ’89, Miss S. M’Clintock, ’90, Miss J. Wal. 
lace, —-H. B. Taylor, Publisher. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a reprint from the High 
School Register giving a sketch of Omaha Central High School in 
1871. 
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and the New York Sun, and wrote my first more pretentious arti- 
cles for the New York Independent. One or two of the summers | 
put in with the Bee in various capacities. 


College Day Magazine Articles 


My reward for successful graduation in 1891 was a four- 
month’s trip to Europe in company with my father, cach of us writ- 
ing frequent letters home for publication in the Bee, giving ow 
observations and experiences. When I took up graduate work at 
Columbia, specializing in history, finance and economics, I found 
many outlets for what I might be able to write on these subjects 
in my spare time. These articles, largely of a scientific character, 
were printed in the Political Science Quarterly, the Ouarterly 
Journal of Economics, the American Statistical Quarterly, the Char- 
ities Review, the Columbia Law Times, the New York Independent. 
Most of my time, however, was devoted to my thesis on “Special As 


” 


sessments,” which became one of the first numbers of the Columbia 


University series of monographs, and I contributed the subject, “Lais- 


to Inglis-Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy, which is the standard English work. Before the day of com- 


sez-faire in America,’ 


mencement, when I was awarded my final degree. | managed also to 
devote three weeks’ time to a practical news laboratory, compiling 
and editing the New York state report for the United Press, whose 
headquarters were located in the newly erected World building, 
which privilege was accorded me by the chief manager and head 
officer, Walter P. Phillips, once a fellow telegraph operator with 
my father. 

Cub Reporter On the Police Run 

This finished my scholastic preparation for the workaday busi- 
ness of life. The actual buckling down to a job on the Bee came 
more suddenly than was anticipated. I graduated from Columbia 
the middle of June and had planned on mv way home to stop a week 
or two in Chicago for the Columbian World’s Fair, but was sum- 
moned back by news of the dangerous illness of my sister. Arriv- 
ing in Omaha, I took in the situation at a glance, decided there was 
nothing to be gained by waiting around doing nothing and con- 
sequently jumped right in as a reporter. And, to show that no favor- 
ites were being played, I was handed the police run. 

Brief as was my sojourn at the police station, it was at least 
varied and interesting. The big news of the time I was there was 
an attempted holdup of a Missouri Pacific train in the yards right 
in the city limits and the catching of the train robber, whom I in- 
terviewed. If I recollect rightly, he later drew fifteen years in 
the pentitentiary, against which he had nothing to show except the 
fascinating free publicity we gave him in the papers. 
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In Control for Six Weeks 

What might have been the making of a brilliant police reporter 
was cut short in two weeks by the death of my sister. The loss 
cast a gloom over all of us and was taken greatly to heart by my 
father, who was almost prostrated. The family felt a rest absolutely 
necessary for him and finally persuaded him to go with my mother 
and brother on an excursion to Alaska that would consume about 
six weeks. I dropped police reporting at once and started in writ- 
ing editorials and on my father’s departure was left in responsible 
control of the Bee. I managed to maintain the standard of the 
paper and keep out of serious trouble, so that he seemed well satis- 
fied on his return and never afterwards did he hesitate to go away 
out of apprehension of the work in his absence. 

During the two years following I did editorial writing and gen 
eral utility service. The position of managing editor was held 
by James B. Haynes and that of city editor by Harry Hunter and 
W. D. Percival. In the spring of 1895 I took a vacation, spending 
the time with the Chicago Tribune, still personally edited by Joseph 
Medill, but under the immediate direction of his managing editor, 
William Van Benthuvsen, and with the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
directed by Joseph B. McCullagh. All these veteran newspaper 
men, being close friends of my father, showed me great kindness 
in giving me an insight into the organization and methods of those 
great papers. 

Even Managing Editor’s Desk 

Both my father and I naturally looked forward to my even- 
tually taking on more and more responsibility in the management 
of the Bee, but no immediate moves had been contemplated. 

“Mr. Haynes has tendered his resignation to take effect im- 
mediately,” my father told me on my return from this trip. “He has 
gotten the notion that your work in Chicago and St. Louis is with a 
view to supplanting him as managing editor. You have to take con- 
trol here someday, so you may as well begin now.”’ 

I was twenty-four years old when I was installed as managing 
editor the following week. In 1905 I was given the title of general 
manager with supervision of all departments of the paper. In Febru- 
ary, 1906, before my father left on his trip to Europe to attend the 
World’s Postal Congress at Rome as the delegate from the United 
States, he resigned as an officer of the Bee Publishing Company and 
I was chosen president, which office carries with it the position of 
editor of the Bee, so that no change was made in this respect when 
he died six months later. When my brother severed his connect- 
ions with the Bee, the organization was modified to impose on me 
the duties of publisher in addition to those of editor. 








Edward Rosewater 


Many Public Activities Outside 

It goes without saying that no one could be connected with the 
conduct of an important newspaper like the Bee for twenty-five 
By appointment 


years without serving in many public activities. 
the late 


of Governor Holcomb I filled out the unexpired term of 
Henry B. Estabrook as a member of the board of regents at the 
University of Nebraska. For nearly a dozen years I was a member 
of the Omaha Public Library board 
may say, for the Library Congress held here so successfully in con- 
Exposition, for which exposi- 


and was chiefly responsible, I 


junction with the Trans-Mississippi 
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tion I also served as judge of awards. One year I was impressed 
into the work, as chairman of the board of review, revising the 
unequal assessments for taxation from which Omaha was then 
erievously suffering. PBy appointment of Governor Aldrich I was 
member of the Nebraska Workmen’s Compensation Commission. I 
have served on all sorts of reception committees, money collecting 
committees, charity boards, political committees, convention dele- 
gation, the home rule charter convention, special missions to Wash- 
ington and other cities for the Commercial Club, not to mention 


others. 


Changes of Twenty-five Years 

When I became one of the regular staff in 1893 the Bee was 
already a great metropolitan newspaper, but, of course, as nothing 
contrasted with what it is today. The type was all set by hand, a 
twelve-page paper was the maximum capacity of its presses. There 
were no pictures or illustrations except in rare special editions. The 
total circulation was 23,641 as compared with the present daily av- 
erage of 69,841. The editorial department all told included nine- 
teen salaried editers and reporters as against thirty-seven today and 
the same ratio holds practically in the business office, the adver- 
tising department, circulation department and all the mechanical 
subdivisions. 

In these twenty-five years we have gone through many fierce 
political fights. We have engaged-in six presidential campaigns, the 
most hard-contested being the first of the six, in which Bryan lost 
his “First Battle’ to McKinley. I “covered” the Chicago conven- 
tion, in which Bryan won his nomination by his famous cross-of-gold 
speech. I “covered” the Kansas City convention, in which Bryan 
was renominated in the face of a hopeless prospect, made more 
hopeless by his insisting on a re-declaration for 16 to 1. I “covered” 
the St. Louis convention, turned topsy-turvy by the Parker “gold 
telegram”, making complete the assurance of Roosevelt’s triumph- 
ant election. I was one of Nebraska's delegates-at-large to the 
1998 Republican convention, in which Taft was nominated, and had 
charge of the publicity work for the twenty-six western and south- 
western states in that successful campaign. I was in the midst of 
the turmoil when the Republican party split asunder in 1912, and 
again in 1916, when the reunion was effected. 

Saw Hot Political Fights 

The first hot political fight in which I had a part was the state 
campaign of 1894, in which the refusal of my father and the Bee 
to support Majors brought about the election of Governor Holcomb. 
The next year saw the bitter A. P. A. municipal contest and after 
that the successive Moores’ campaigns. The senatorial contests in 
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these years have also found the Bee a potent factor. The Bee was 
one among the earliest champions of the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. The Bee was one of the ori- 
ginal advocates of the direct primary and I personally assisted in 
drafting Nebraska’s first primary law. Many measures conducing to 
the public welfare of relief of the people from abuses, now accepted 
as matters of course, were secured only by laborious effort in 
which the Bee was a main help; a partial enumeration will include 
the railway commission law, the railway rate regulation laws, the 
reform of our revenue and taxation laws, the taxation of railway 
terminals, the child labor law, the workmen’s compensation law, the 
home rule amendment to the constitution, the adoption by Omaha 
of the commission plan of city government, the annexation of South 
Omaha and other suburbs, for which, by the way, the insurmountable 
obstacle was removed when I procured at Washington the order 
merging the Omaha and South Omaha postoffices. 

In Forefront of Community Service 

For community undertakings the Bee has been in the forefront 
every minute of these twenty-five years. The Trans-Mississipp 
Exposition grew out of a proposal by my father as editor of the 
Bee. The Bee was instrumental in developing South Omaha as a 
live stock market, in establishing Omaha as a grain market, in se- 
curing the railway mail division, the balloon school, the branch 
federal reserve bank and the farm loan bank, in building our new 
court house and our new high school, in perfecting our system of 
parks and boulevards, in promoting public improvements generally. 
The Bee held a laboring oar in the work of tornado relief. 

Above all, the Bee has been on the firing line for preparedness 
against the menace of war and in all the numerous patriotic activi- 
ties for financing the war’s prosecution, for adding to the comfort 
of the boys who are tv do the fighting, for relief of the suffering of 
war victims, both at home and abroad. The Bee has not been a 
fifty-fifty American at any turn of the road, but is now and wili 
continue to do its utmost to help win the war and hold the fruits 
of victory for the people when won. 

es eee eee 

ORIGINAL STOCKHOLDERS OF THE OMAHA BEE 

(Exact reproduction of the subscription list of the Omaha Pub- 
lishing Company—original in Nebraska State Historical Society 
Manuscript files.) 

The undersigned hereby subscribe and agree to pay for the number 
of shares of the capital stock of the Omaha Publishing Company— 
set opposite their respective names—to be issued under Articles 
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of incorporation now on file in the office of the Clerk of Douglas 
County, Nebraska. The conditions under which this subscription is 
made are 

First That no bonded or mortgage debt shall ever be incurred 
by this corporation and the limit of its liabilities shall be absolutely 
fixed at $2500.00, 

Second That no stock shall be disposed of by this corporation for 
less than $250.00 per share. 

Third That this subscription shall be void unless at least one 
hundred and sixty shares representing $40,000 shall have been 


subscribed for- 


Edward Rosewater One hundred and twelve shares 
Andrew Rosewater Kigat shares 
Edwin Davis Four shares 
H. A. Haskell Two shares 
Alfred Sorenson One share 
A. R. Sauer One share 
Thos. F. Hall One share 
J. L. Webster One share 
W. J. Connell One share 
Jno. Campbell One share 
Caldwell Hamilton & Co One share 
Luther Drake One share 
H. F. Willrodt One share 
J. J. Brown One share 
W. H. Doolittle (Johnson Co.) One share 
J. C. Rosenfeld One share 
Max Meyer One share 
Joseph Redman & Co One share 
Amasa Cobb (Lincoln) One share 
C. H. Willard = One share 
Edward P. Roggen s One share 
Bruo Tzschuck - One share 
F. M. Davis a One share 
George Armstrong 3 One share 
M. Hellman & Co One share 
T. C. Patterson (North Platte) One share 
John Steen Wahoo One share 
E. D. Pratt Omaha One share 
Wm. Anyan Grand Island One shave 
G. W. Lininger Omaha One share 
John D. Swanson One — 
Seth T. Cole Seven shares 


GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK: THE NEWSPAPERMAN 


By WaAvTer CHRISTENSEN 
An address given at the 1936 annual meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society in presenting a portrait painting of Senator 
Hitchcock to the Society. 


It would be presumptuous of me to attempt to give an estimat: 
or deliver a eulogy on the life and works of Gilbert M. Hitchcock. 
Since coming here this evening I have seen a number of people who 
knew Senator Hitchock intimately before I was born. They follow- 
ed his career as a young workman in Omaha, as a courageous young 
publisher, and as Congressman and Senator of the United States. 1 
feel that nothing I can say would add to the stature of his states- 
manship or to the esteem in which he is held by his fellow Nebras- 
kans. 

I represent here tonight a group of people who worked closely 
with Mr. Hitchcock, and who are still active in the ownership 
management and operation of the newspaper which he founded ir 
Omaha. They wish to pay this tribute to him not because of th: 
statesmanship for which he is known in other states, but becaus« 
they consider him a loyal son of Nebraska, a distinguished citizer 
of his own community, and a publisher of the first rank in America. 
It was as a publisher that we of the World-Herald staff came to 
love Senator Hitchack. He was a newspaperman’s newspaperman. 
The first issue of the World, which appeared upon the streets of 
Omaha some fifty-one years ago this fall announced that its one pur- 
pose was to print the news, all of the news, in a brief and compre- 
hensive manner, and to keep the spotlight constantly upon the con- 
duct of public affairs. Those of us who survive him know how 
well he continued through his career to follow those principles. 

The appearance of the World was greeted with mingled fee!- 
ings by its journalistic contemporaries. The Omaha Bee described 
it as one of those mushrooms which flourish and die in Omaha each 
succeeding season. A few years later, however, when the World 
was making itself felt as a newspaper, the Bee editor referred to 
the “elongated ears of the editor of the World”, to which Mr. Hitch- 
cock replied, ‘“‘Long ears we have, my dear, the better to hear the 
news.” More charitable was the reaction of the Lincoln Journal. 
“The World’, it said, “is a newsy non-partisan sheet which wi!l 
be kept clean and wholesome. While those are good words in gen- 
eral, it cannot operate in that way in Omaha.” “All right,” replied 
Mr. Hitchcock, ‘“‘When the World fails in Omaha it will move +o 
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Portrait of Gilbert M. Hitchcock 


Lincoln.”” Happily the move was never necessary. The World- 
Herald and Nebraska State Journal are still separated by some fifty 
odd miles, and, I might add, still exchanging mutual compliments. 

It is difficult to imagine today the commotion, and in some 
quarters, the consternation which greeted the first appearance of 
the Evening World. You couldn’t imagine that a newspaper given 
over entirely to news and an independent policy would manage to 
survive the first dreadful year that its contemporary mentioned 
You can’t imagine a newspaper that was not devoted to partisanship 
and political plunder; which didn’t propose to cover up the crimes 
and misdeeds of its friends, but to cite progress and glorious deeds 
in their stead. You couldn’t imagine that this little newspaper, 
without any particular standing, could manage to exist standing 


solidly on its own feet. It created, I believe, a good deal of sen. 
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sation in that community at that time. I have heard Mr. Hitchcock 
speak of it a good many times. He stated the case himself in an 
early issue, “The World stands fairly and frankly upon a platform 
alone. It believes there is room for a newspaper of virtue in the 
state. It has no alliances of any kind.” That particular paragraph 
was read to me from a yellowed clipping Mr. Hitchcock took out of 
his safe not more than a year before he died, and I was interested 
enough to make a copy of it at that time. It was a thing which he 
was very proud of, and which he considered set the key for the 
publishing years that followed. 

Mr. Hitchcock and his associates made the attempt to operate 
an independent newspaper because they had supreme confidence 
in the merit of the product which they had for sale. That product 
was honest and unbiased news. If he were here I am sure he would 
be the first to confess that he had never been able entirely to live 
up to his purpose, and that he had during his career made a number 
of errors. He was as ready to confess his own mistakes and his own 
errors as any great man that it has ever been my privilege to know. 
His policies during nearly fifty years of newspapering were of the 
very highest, and almost invariably—I would say invariably, except 
for the very warm denial that I would receive from the Senator if 
he were here in person—for the best interests of his community. 
He made the attempt, and as I look about Nebraska today and see 
the very large number of fine newspapers that are now being pub- 
lished in this commronwealth—not only in large cities such as the 
one in which we are meeting, but in a great many smaller towns 
and as I see that the editors of those newspapers have the courage 
and decency to fight for what they believe is the right thing, and 
to fight without fear of the reprisals from any worthy opposition; 
then, I say, I am very thankful for the life in this state of Senator 
Hitchcock. That is why tonight his former associates are pleased 
and delighted at the opportunity to present to the Nebraska State 
Historical Society a portrait by a distinguished Nebraska painter, 
J. Laurie Wallace, of Gilbert M. Hitchcock. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY OMAHA 


(Extracts from series of articles printed in historical issue of 
the Omaha Excelsior—Clement Chase, editor—September 30, 1916.) 


Meaning of the Word Omaha 

Clark Irvine, editor of the Holt County (Mo.) Press many years 
ago, once contributed his version of the meaning of the word Omaha 
to the Bee. He wrote as follows: 

_ Early in 1856 I was quite intimate with some of the Omaha 
tribe. There were several half-breeds, together with Henry 
Fontenelle, all very well educated men, and we often passed 
a day or two in company. Fontenelle’s father [brother] was 
the chief of the Omaha tribe. 

One afternoon we were out at the townsite of Fontanelle, 
lounging the hours away. I was making inquiries as to the 
origin and meaning of some Indian words. I asked the origin 
and meaning of the name Omaha. 

Young Fontenelle, without any hesitation, said, ““Omaha 
means ‘against the current.’ ” He continued, “A great many 
years ago a large tribe was located down the Missouri River. 
It became too large and it was agreed to divide. Those who 
went Nemaha (or Gemaha), or ‘with the current,’ were one 
portion, and those who went Omaha were our part.” : 

He turned around and asked the others if that was their 
understanding and they all agreed. 

Boyhood Recollections of the Editor [Clement C. Chase] 

Perhaps some recollections of early Omaha from a boy’s point 
of view might be interesting for this issue of the Excelsior and so 
I will endeavor to recall the first impression that I had of this city 
when it was a straggling village. Of course, we did not think it 
was a straggling village, and I imbibed from my father, who was 
always a great »ooster for Omaha, that this was as important a 
point as could be found in the United States. 

We came, as most people came in those days, up the river by 
steamer from St. Joe and tied up at some point north of Douglas 
street. Down the clay bluff came racing two young ladies on horse. 
back, Emma and Josie Homan, whose father owned the principal 
livery stable of the place and who were famous equestriennes. Emma 
married a Mr. Graves and their children, Byron and Amy Graves, 
were well known here in early days. Josie married C. F. Catlin, a 
local bookseller and printer, prominent in Masonic circles. 

My recollection is that we went to the Homan residence at 
Fourteenth and Howard until we could occupy the house which 
my father had bought of Mr. Megeath at the southwest corner of 
Thirteenth and Dodge streets. It was the first two-story house 
built in Nebraska and was originally located at Saratoga, which was 
thought at one time to be the site of the future great city which 
was to arise wherever the terminus of the Union Pacific railroad 
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would be located. This house had an interesting history, if I may 
digress. It was built by Beadle, the famous publisher of dime 
novels, the real yellowbacks, who sought to save the life of his wife 
by sending her west where she could breathe the pure prairie air. 
Constructed in sections at Pittsburgh, it was shipped down the Ohio 
and up the Mississippi and Missouri to Omaha and there put togeth- 
er again, being finally moved by ox team one morning when nearly 
the entire town of Saratoga decided to re-locate further south. 

Established in our new home we began to make the acquaint- 
ance of our neighbors and to look over the town. The first im- 
pression was of mud. None of the streets were paved and there 
were even long stretches without the narrow board sidewalks that 
then existed where now are broad cement walks. John G. Saxe was 
telling the dead truth when he wrote: 

“Hast ever been in Omaha, 

Where rolls the dark Missouri down, 

Where six stout horses scarce can draw 

A loaded wagon through the town.” 

When in the course of time a hot sun would bake the mud, 
the streets became a desert of dust,and when the hot winds came 
up from the south, dust storms would rage, almost burying the in 
habitants and driving neat housekeepers to distraction. These dust 
storms usually lasted three days, a sudden and delightful calm fal 
ling over the community on the third evening, whereupon every- 
body started in to clean up, not only their abiding places but them- 
selves. 

Across the street, in a two-story house of chocolate-colored 
brick, lived Willie and Frankie Hamilton, who were to become my 
close friends at that period. Will was a little older and Frank quite 
a bit younger, a rascally chap, and I shall never forget the first 
time I saw him when he dashed around the corner of his house wear- 
ing Scotch kilts and brandishing a butcher knife viciously at me. 
We always had to keep Frank in subjection. Perhaps the early 
training he received at the hands of his big brother and myself was 
what made him the eminent banker that he is today. 

The Wakeleys lived up town a bit, the Doanes, Wilcoxes, Ste- 
phens, Sutphens and the Millard boys lived over in the residential 
portion centering about Twelfth and Howard streets, now the whole 
sale district. We were all a pretty wide-awake crowd and our chief 
occupation was either digging caves in each other’s back yards or 
going out into the woods, (about Twentieth and Douglas streets,) 
hazelnutting. Those woods were the source of deepest joy to all 
of us. Saunders Grove was located at Twentieth and Farnam streets. 
There was a big oak in the center of the street and west of that a 
country road meandered over the hills where now is Farnam street. 





Clement Chase 


My father used to take me out in a buggy quite frequently to 
look over a little tract of land he had secured away to the westward. 
It was quite a drive to the land and sometimes hard to locate, so he 
set up posts and afterwards planted there four little trees to mark 
the corners of the four acres. I recollect distinctly that at one time 
he told me that in the future that tract would be the very cream of 
Omaha residence property. I do not recollect whether I openly 
questioned his judgment, a liberty I seldom took, but I certainly 
had mental reservations to the effect that the old gentleman was 
over-sanguine. He had acquired this tract in settlement of a legai 
fee of $600 from E. V. Smith, whose attorney he was. It is now oc 
cupied by the handsome homes of Dr. Allison, Mr. Daugherty, D. C. 
Bradford, FE. P. Peck and others, being at the intersection of Thirty- 


ninth and Harney. 
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Distances seemed tremendous in those days, at least to the 
juvenile portion of the community. I well remember a crowd of 
youngsters who arranged to go to a party “out in the country’’. They 
started in a carryall from Judge Woolworth’s residence, and were 
preceded by a man carrying a lantern to find the road. The mud 
was almost up to the hubs of the vehicle and after much rolling 
about and many escapes from upsetting, amidst screams of laughter, 
we finally found ourselves within the front yard of the beautiful 
home of Judge Redick at the corner of Twentieth and Leavenworth 
streets. A party was on for Charlie and Willie Redick, who enjoyed 
a great many of the good things of life because their parents lav- 
ished their attentions upon them. The front porch was lit with 
Chinese lanterns and the entertainment was a handsome one. The 
residence was afterwards purchased by Milton Rogers and Tom, 
Warren and Herbert Rogers and their sister, Alice, lived there fo 


many years. 


Speaking of the Redicks, I remember how I envied them the 
possession of a rowboat on the little artificial lake which their 
father had built for their enjoyment out in Redick’s Grove, oh, a 
long way west; so far, in fact, that it was quite a time before it 
supplanted Saunder’s Grove as the popular place for Sunday school 
picnics. It was about where the boulevard cuts south at Farnam at 
Thirtieth street. I was the solitary spectator and a referee at a 
sanguinary encounter which occurred there one afternoon, when 
Will Redick, now the Honorable William A. Redick, judge of the 
district court, fought desperately with his taller brother, Charles, 
for the possession of the aforesaid boat. 


Of course, we all went to dancing school. ‘Professor’? Duval, 
a flat-footed Dutchman, without grace and without agility, was 
the instructor, and many a well-known citizen of today and many a 
prominent matron can attribute their first knowledge of the waltz 
the schottische, the polka and the square dances of the time to this 
irascible chap, whom the boys loved to tease and who one day 
wreaked his vengeance on “Mose” Barkalow by breaking his violia 
bow over that youngster’s back. This was the talk of juvenile society 
for years afterwards. 

The dancing academy was in a hall in the Central Block on 
Douglas street near the Academy of Music. The boys all sat on 
one side, the girls on the other, and Duval had one constant strug- 
gle to make the boys select partners, frequently dragging them 
across the floor in violent fashion and making them bow to the bash- 
ful little girls by slapping his hand on the back cf their heads. 


Mentioning the Academy of Music brings a flood of recollec- 
tions of Manager Corri, who made his announcements by means of 
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little hand bills wrapped inside the morning paper, sometimes illus- 
trated with badly engraved woodcuts. Annie Ward was the beauty 
of the stage in Omaha at that time and had many admirers, among 
them the famous Stanley, who made violent love to her before he 
started on his career as an African explorer. From the back win- 
dows of my father’s law office in the Church Block (which stood 
where afterwards was built the Omaha National Bank on Thir- 





Judge John I. Redick 


teenth street) I watched Stanley and his pretty sweetheart on u 
flying balcony which ran from the Douglas street entrance back to 
the stage. 

Some very grand balls were held in this block, one being a 
Masonic affair where the ceiling was hung with light blue tarletan 
bespangled with stars cut from gold paper. I never shall forget that 
effect. 
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Another affair which made a tremendous impression upon the 
boys of the city was the parade and illumination in honor of the 
completion of the Union Pacific railroad. Omaha rose magnificently 
to the occasion, which had been looked forward to for many years. 
I do not recollect much about the parade, but 1 well remember the 
feeling of elation and the beautiful illumination of all the windows 
in the business section of the city, which was to say up and down 
Farnam and Douglas streets as far west as Fifteenth. I do not be- 
lieve there has been anything since more superb or which seemed 
to me as decorative as the lighting of those windows at that time 
For be it remembered, every upper window was divided into two 
sashes, and in each sash six panes of glass. Fancy how resplend- 
ently they would shine when candles were placed on laths so that 
each poured its flame through the very center of the pane, making 
twelve lights to all windows! The strands of incandescent lights 
which now blaze the way along our streets in welcome to our play- 
king and his pageants fail to thrill me as did the tallow candle of 
the long ago. 


Of course it was a rare occasion when we went to a play at 
night at the little six-by-nine theater, but matinees were frequent. 
Preparing to attend one of these a mishap occurred to me, the re- 
lation of which would reveal a condition of the city streets almost 
unbelievable to the present generation. I was bound for the corner 
of Seventeenth and Douglas streets, where lived one of the most 
charming of Omaha girls of that day, little Miss Mollie Horbach, 
(now Mrs. John G. Bourke) to escort her to a matinee. I was tog 
ged out completely in clean linen waist and knickerbockers. Hurry- 
ing across Douglas, jumping from stone to stone, which were laid 
as rocks would be in a shallow brook for crossing, I slipped and fell 
into a sea of mud, which necessitated a hurried return to the corner 
ef Thirteenth and Dodge streets, a complete rehabiliament and a 
frantic race up the hill to keep my engagement. x x x 


It was out in front of the famous Douglas Block where the 
Republican office of that day was located that “‘Bub’’ Balcombe 
accidently shot himself in the heel one day. That also created great 
excitement among the youngsters. 


Opposite the Douglas Block was Republican headquarters, with 
a platform over the sidewalk for speakers, and from this platform 
were discharged numerous skyrockets during the campaign, the 
sticks from which usually fell in the back yards of the Chase and 
Hamilton mansions and were eagerly sought for the next morning 
by the boys. They were particularly in evidence during the cam- 
paign of Grant and Colfax for the presidency. Grant had visited 
Omaha even before that, on one memorable occasion, being accom 
panied by the great generals of the war, William T. Sherman and 
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Phil Sheridan, and my father, who never missed an opportunity to 
give me a touch of high life, placed me in the open barouche when 
we rode with the three generals in the parade up Farnam street. 

Other celebrities of the day whom I met through the good 
graces of the late Colonel Chase were Carl Schurz, the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia, King Kalakaua and the Emperor of Brazil, most 
of whom were entertained by him in his official capacity as mayor 

The holidays were always full of joy for the younger crowd 
and Christmas was celebrated in good old-fashioned style. The 
Christmas trees of those days seemed bigger and more real than any 
I have seen since and the carols sung at the churches had a ring to 
them that echoes down the years. New Year’s quickly followed and 
the boys imitated their elders in the matter of New Year’s calls, start- 
ing out shortly after noon and visiting from house to house in little 
groups until the shades of evening fell. They carried with them 
printed cards, frequently of grotesque design, fashioned after those 
of their fathers. A large part of the enjoyment of the afternoon 
was found in passing out these bits of cardboard to the matrons who 
so graciously received them, and to the girls who fluttered in the 
background. 

Refreshments went with gusto at the beginning of the festivi- 
ties, but by four o’clock in the afternoon “there was no room left”. 
The most tempting sandwiches, the daintiest macaroons, the crispest 
of “lady fingers” failed to tempt sagging appetites. The papers on 
New Year’s morning. always published the list of houses that would 
be “open” and those who would assist in receiving at each place 
and this list was taken along and checked off by the callers. The 
men went around in closed carriages from the livery stables or 
sometimes in sleighs if the sleighing were good, when the jangle 
of the sleigh bells lent a festive note to their journeyings. Liquid 
refreshments were served as a matter of course in almost every 
residence and the results toward evening were occasionally disas- 
trous. 

At the northwest corner of Thirteenth and Douglas streets was 
the office of the Omaha Daily Herald and here in a little room about 
ten by twelve presided its tutelary genius, Dr. George L. Miller, 
who is still living in our midst in sad ignorance of all that is going 
on around him and of the tremendous changes that have taken 
place since the day when he was so prominent a factor in the up- 
building of the city.1 He was one of the old time editors, injecting 
his dogmatic personality in every line that he wrote, bullying Re- 
publicans, always obsequious to Democrats and having his fling 


1Editor’s note:—Dr. George L. Miller died on August 28, 1920, 
at age 90. The World-Herald obituary states, “Although he re. 
tained his physical vigor, for more than ten years his mind is said 
to have been virtually blank.” 
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with pen, scissors and paste-pot in delightful disregard of human 
feelings. This office being at the other corner of the block in which 
I lived soon became an object of great attraction to me and I have 
never lost the love of type and printers’ ink which I acquired when 





Dr. George L. Miller 


George L. Miller was born in Oneida County, New 
York, August 18, 1830. He came to Nebraska as practic- 
ing physician in September, 1854. He was a member of 
the territorial legislatures, democratic candidate for Con- 
gress in 1864. In 1865 he founded the Omaha Daily Herald 
and was its editor until 1888. He was president of the 
State Historical Society in 1907. 

Dr. Miller was an outstanding figure in Nebraska his- 
tory, a vigorous, belligerent Democrat of the old school, a 
champion of the railroads, of tree planting, of the gold 
standard. He was in the thick of every state and national 
fight on all public questions, always a hard hitter—often 
on the unpopular side. The writer has very warm personal 
memories of this bold, outspoken leader in early Nebraska 


history.—A. E. Sheldon. 
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I made friends with the compositors on the second floor and first 
learned to set a “stick” full of type. 

This was at the age of eight, and by the time I was ten I had 
acquired an assortment of old type, for I was allowed free 
range of what had been thrown away in a receptacle under the 
proof press, picturesquely denominated the “hell box’. Making a 
printer’s case from a piece of board across which were nailed strips 
of wood, and designing a composing stick from a bit of tin found 
in the alley back of E. F. Cook’s tin shop, I started to set up the 
first issue of the Excelsior, the amateur monthly which was the pre- 
decessor of the present weekly. It was a laborious process, I think 
something like a month was consumed, and then the first sheet, 
about five by seven inches, was “struck off” slowly on the proof 
press at the old Herald office. The Excelsior flourished and was 
printed as a boy’s paper for six years, well patronized by adver- 
tisers and having a subscription list that not only covered a good 
many points in the United States but abroad as well. 

The livery stables of that day did well and there were many 
of them, because closed carriages (commonly called “hacks”) were 
much in demand for evening entertainments and by the ladies for 
making calls, a custom which was punctiliously observed and cal- 
ling lists kept up with exactness, a routine that has passed away 
and perhaps should not be regretted. Near the house on the site 
now occupied by the Millard Hotel was the Lutheran church, the 
residence of its pastor, the Reverend Mr. Kuhns, father of Luther 
and Paul Kuhns, and John Clark’s livery stable. Clark had a pack 
of fancy coach dogs, the spotted variety, which frequently accom- 
panied these carriages about the city, and almost as frequently 
suffered from the attacks of the city dogs, which were a nuisance 
at the time. Wondering how he could protect his cherished pets 
Clark hit upon the idea of sending with them one day a white 
bulldog which one of the coachmen had decorated with black spots 
in true imitation of the pretty but pusillanimous coach dogs. It 
was a complete surprise to the city dogs to find their vicious attacks 
unexpectedly repulsed and they retreated tumultuously and in dis- 
order and from that time on the mild-mannered stable dogs were 
permitted to pass through the streets unmolested. 

The Omaha of my boyhood throbbed with the same spirit of 
enterprise and aggressiveness that marks it today, but there is 
something missing out of our present life, something in the way 
of informality and deep-rooted friendship that does not obtain 
in the more metropolitan city. The founders of Omaha, the men 
and women who came from homes of culture in the east to seek 
their fortunes and live their life in the little frontier settlement 
which they dreamed would some day become the great city that 
it is, built better than they knew. The men were well educated. 
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many of them college bred, the women having all the graces of 
eastern refinement, and they gave to the early life of this com- 
munity a leaven not to be found in many of Omaha’s rival cities 
up and down the Trans-Mississ'ppi region. 

Let us be thankful for their brave endeavor and their fine 
inspiration. Blessed be their names. 

Senator Millard on Early Life in Omaha 

Very few are left of the pioneers who came here in the early 
fifties. One can count almost on the fingers of two hands the 
names of those who are best known, 

Among those who are still with us, and to be found. at his 
desk at the Omaha National Bank every day, is Honorable Joseph 
H. Millard, once mayor of Omaha, who represented Nebraska in 
the United States Senate for six years and who is still actively 
discharging his duties as president of his bank. Singularly enough, 
the bank building stands on the same lot where stood the first resi- 
dence of Mr. Millard in Omaha, Seventeenth and Farnam streets. 

The other day in conversation we asked Mr. Millard how it 
chanced that he first turned his eyes toward Omaha, and from this 
introductory question came a series of reminiscences that will 
interest the reader of this historical issue of the Excelsior. 

“As a young man I worked on a farm near Sabula, Iowa, and 
afterwards clerked for two years in a dry goods store in Dubuque,” 
answered Mr. Millard. “Then my brother Ezra and I determined 
te come west. He was considerably older than myself and already 
married. I turned my steps toward Omaha, then just beginning 
to be talked about, in 1856. The next spring Ezra went to Sioux 
City and two years later moved to Omaha. The territory of Ne- 
braska then reached to British Columbia because, you will remem- 
ber, both North and South Dakota and the state of Wyoming, were 
originally included in its boundaries. There were a few settle- 
ments along the river and nothing in the interior at all except 
possibly a few families at what was afterwards Fremont and fur- 
ther on at Columbus. I remember one settler as far west as Cen- 
tral City. Omaha was but a straggling village. Many of its in- 
habitants really lived in Council Bluffs, which was quite a little 
center at that time. There was sharp rivalry be:ween Florence, 
Saratoga, Omaha and Bellevue then, all being about the same size. 

“The Bank of Nebraska was located in a little one-story brick 
about eighteen feet wide and, say, twenty feet deep, at 
the corner of Twelfth and Farnam streets. Here I found my first 
job. Sam Moffat was cashier and Dave Moffat, who afterwards 
moved to Denver and became one of its foremost citizens, was his 
assistant. There was a rough counter across the center with a 
space on one side to go behind, and back of this they placed boards 
to hide the sleeping room where Dave and I bunked for almost two 


Renae cr ” 


— 
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years. Samuel Moffat afterwards returned to Albany. his former 
home, and Dave Moffat became cashier. 

“In addition to my work at the bank I found that I could 
make a nice fee every now and then by locating titles of western 
land. Soldiers’ warrants were being sold in the east, and these 
entitled the holder to 160 acres of land. It was to discover these 
tracts that I was employed. The government survey had but recently 
been completed and the stakes marking the sections were to be found 
without much difficulty. I do not suppose that one of them is left 
today. I got hold of a mare and used her in my trips out toward 
the setting sun, and she became very smart concerning the location 
of these posts, away out on the prairie, because whenever we 
stopped at a post she was allowed to graze. She could see a distant 
post further than the human eye could reach, and make a bee line 
toward it. My fee was ten dollars for every claim I found and 
entered at the land office here in Omaha. I was familiar with the 
country from here to Columbus, beyond which I did not believe 
anything could grow. Sometimes I traveled as far west as the 
settler’s home I mentioned in Schuyler. He and his wife subsisted 
in some manner in a little bit of a shanty in which gunny sacks 
served as doors. I was allowed some hay to sleep on and was 
mighty glad to return there in the evening to get a bit of bacon 
and some pretty poor coffee for my dinner. 

“In addition to claims obtained by soldier’s warrants, a good 
many settlers took out pre-emptions and endeavored to do a bit of 
farming. . . . . Nearly all of the mortgages that had been placed 
on these quarter sections were in time foreclosed. There was 
mighty little to live on and there was great suffering, especially 
about 1857, when the panic came on. 

“Omaha grew slowly. Dr. Enos Lowe built his home, which 
was quite the residence of the town, at the corner of Sixteenth and 
Harney streets. Jesse Lowe built another house and also his farm 
house on the Military Road near what was known as ‘Robbers’ 
Roost’. That little one-story brick house is still to be seen out 
there, not facing squarely with Cuming street because it was built 
according to the points of the compass—and you know that Omaha 
streets are not square with the compass. 

“An issue of city scrip was made about that time and I always 
understood that part of this was used for building the . . . capitol, 
which stood where the high school now stands, and for the com- 
pletion of the Herndon Hotel, which was built through the enter- 
prise of Dr. Miller, and his partner, Lyman Richardson. It was 
really a big hotel for such a little western village as Omaha and 
it entertained many distinguished visitors in its time. We still have 
some of this old city scrip in the vaults of the bank, but it was long 
ago repudiated. 
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“IT built my home at Seventeenth and Farnam streets. It was 
on a very much higher hill than where the Omaha National Bank 
now stands; west of us was the Kosewater home and the then pala- 
tial home of Governor Saunders. I told Edward Rosewater once 
that the clay bank there after the grading of Farnam street had 
been finished, was all of fifty feet high. He corrected me and said 
that no, it was exactly forty-nine feet. I was glad to be set right 
in my figures. 

“All west of that was rather a wild country, given up largely, 
as | remember it, to pasturing the cows belonging to city residents, 
which were driven out in the morning and brought back at night. 
If we wished to go west we went around the ridge by the high school 
because Farnam street was not cut through. To the south, about 
Twentieth street, was Saunders’ Grove, and further west, about 
where the boulevard now runs, was what was then known as Re- 
dick’s Grove. As I recollect it, we all lived very happily, though 
there was not much doing in a social way. I married Mrs. Millard, 
who was a cousin of Mrs. Ezra Millard, in Davenport, and when she 
first saw Omaha she thought that she could not possibly bear it, 
but she soon became accustomed to the life and afterwards greatly 
enjoyed it.” 

How They Bought Gold Dust 

Mr. Milton Barlow, president of the United States National 
Bank, in looking over the picture shown in the Excelsior of Twelfth 
and Farnam streets, said that the one thing lacking to make it re- 
alistic was the long string of covered wagons that would line up 
in early days outside of John McCormick’s grocery store to supply 
themselves with provisions f the rest of the journey westward. 
From here the wagons would make their way out to the Military 
Road, crossing the old Military bridge then between Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-sixth on Cuming street and would camp out on what 
was then the prairie about Twenty-seventh and Cuming streets. 
These wagons often banded together in long lines to protect them- 
selves from Indian invaders, especially after leaving Fremont, at 
which point government troops were stationed. 

“T well remember the good old days when the prospectors from 
out west, principally in Montana, would bring their gold dust in tou 
be exchanged for current funds. One had to learn to recognize the 
different qualities and to know where it came from by its texture 
color, weight, etc., in order to put a proper valuation on it. Gold, 
say from Beaver Gulch, would be assayed at $18 an ounce, that 
from some other locality, $14 an ounce, and so on, and one had 
to use pretty good judgment to be able to value this gold dust 
correctly upon examination. 

“The gold was put in pans and the sand blown out and the 
miners kept a pretty sharp eye open to see that you weren’t toc 
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particular or that a few grains of gold did not get blown out with 
the sand. 

“I got enthusiastic about going out west when the gold fever 
was on but one day I met a young friend whom I had known in 
lowa, and who had gone prospecting and was then in town with 
some other miners. I told him of my aspirations toward mining 
and asked him what there was in it. He asked me what I was 
then making and when I told him I was getting the munificent salary 
of $50 a month he told me to stick to the $50. Gold digging, accord- 
ing to him, was not all it was pictured, so taking his advice I stuck 
to my job and gave up the idea of going farther west. Fifty dollar: 
a month was not so bad in those days. I had worked for as little as 
$5 in Iowa and when Caldwell, Hamilton and Company was organ- 
ized I was given an interest in that firm, and with the subsequent 
organization of the United States National became cashier. 

“We used to have some pretty good times in those days in spite 
of primitive methods. There were plenty of pretty girls and they 
did not want for attention, for there was always a lot of young 
fellows who were keen for dances. The old Herndon House was 
the center of social life at that time and we had many jolly parties 
and dances, the square dances, polka, waltzes, schottische and quad- 
rilles being popular then. Old Professor Duval was the official 
dance instructor in those days and I can still remember his instruc- 
tions called out in a deep, bass voice in time to the music: ‘Mr. 
Barlow, keep-your-knees-straight! Mr. Barlow, keep-your-knees- 
straight!’ 

“Among some of the young ladies who kept things lively socially 
I remember Emma and Mary Wareham, the former [married] . . 
John A. Creighton, her sister becoming Mrs. Schenk; Josie Homan, 
afterwards Mrs. Catlin; Dollie McCormick, who married my brother, 
James H. Barlow; and Inez Belden, who married George Wallace.” 

Early Baseball In Omaha 

Omaha boasted a number of book stores in the early days, 
that of R. & J. Wilbur in the south end of the J. J. Brown Block 
at Fourteenth and Douglas being established in May, 1870; Barka- 
low Brothers already occupying a place on Thirteenth between 
Farnam and Douglas, and the book store of S. C. Abbott, located 
on Farnam between Eleventh and Twelfth. Some time afterward 
John Caulfield opened a book store on Farnam near Thirteenth. 
Of course, in those days there was not much done in selling books 
because of the sparse population, except in the matter of school 
books, for which there was considerable demand, pupils having to 
provide themselves with their own books instead of having them 
supplied by the board of education as now. 

Mr. J. E. Wilbur, in giving some of his recollections of the 
early days in his cousin’s book store, has vivid recollections of Judge 
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Savage in particular, who was a great bookworm and used to spend 
many hours in the store looking over various volumes and often 
ordering many books that were not kept in stock but were secured 
from the eastern houses for him. 

“T well remember,” said Mr. Wilbur, “The excitement caused 
by the lawsuit between Mr. Abbott and Mr. Caulfield, the basis of 
which was a box of Gillott’s pens, the retail price being $1.50. | 
do not remember just how the suit came out, but each of the parties 
became so indignant that the suit was continued until the costs had 
amounted to something over $100.” 

From Mr. Wilbur came many amusing stories of early base- 
ball in Omaha, baseball being the universal game at that time in 
which everyone indulged, as they do in golf nowadays. 

“My earliest recollection of baseball,” relates Mr. Wilbur, 
“Begins with the Elkhorn baseball club, started in 1870, of which 
General Cowin was president and Charles Squires was what in these 
days would be called the manager. A number of our present dis- 
tinguished citizens were members of that club. Luther Drake was 
the pitcher and Edward Porter Peck was the official scorer. As I 
remember it, at times I played third base and shortstop. Mr. Fred 
Mertzheimer, now general master mechanic of the Orient road was 
first baseman. Our star performer was a chap from the east named 
Pete Haskins, who had formerly played with the celebrated Union 
club of Massena, New York. We also had a center fielder named 
McCauley who distinguished himself especially on one occasion by 
executing a difficult catch of a fly-ball which he was forced to get 
by leaning over the back of a cow which came peacefully meander 
ing across the field just at the psychological moment. McCauley was 
a hero from that time on. 

“Later there was formed a baseball club called the ‘Close-Cuts’ 
(I don’t know what prompted this name unless because they wore 
their hair cut short), which numbered among its members such 
well known men as Henry Estabrook, Richard Hall, John Griffitl 
(at that time in the Omaha National Bank and afterwards bank ex- 
aminer), and Elmer Frank, then clerk of the United States District 
Court. A rival club called itself the ‘Stars’ and had among its 
members Morris Barns (now well known in Omaha), his brother, 
a big six-footer popularly known as ‘Baby’ Barnes, and Charles 
Kosters. I don’t remember many big games in which the Omaha 
teams took part except one Fourth of July when we played the 
‘Bugeaters’ of Fremont. At another time we went over to Marshall- 
town and played the nine captained by one of the Anson brothers 
afterwards ixsown as ‘Pop’ Anson and a member of the celebrated 
Chicago club. There were about seven Ansons in the team, ‘Pop’s’ 
father being one, and they beat us very badly as I remember it 
The ‘Close Cuts’ and the ‘Stars’ being bitter rivals, we had many 


interesting and exciting games. 
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“During the activities of the Elkhorns I remember the city was 
visited by the famous ‘Red Stocking’ nine from Cincinnati, who 
played our team an exhibition game in which they accumulated 
many runs and by courtesy allowed the Omaha boys to obtain one. 

“Later on there was organized the Union Pacific team, in 
which the Funkhousers, R. E. McKelvie and others were prominent. 
From this grew the professional team that preceded the one we 
have today.” 


Life at the Herndon Hotel 

Among Omaha women who still retain pleasant memories of 
the old days in Omaha is Mrs. George W. Doane, who came here 
in 1859, a young married woman with her husband, Judge Doane, 
making their first home at the Herndon House, and of the life 
there, their acquaintance with the Indians and the hardships and 
pleasure endured. She relates many amusing incidents: 

“Whenever I think of those early days in Omaha I am impres- 
sed with the feeling of what an exceptionally splendid lot of men 
and women those early settlers were and how much the Omaha of 
today owes them. Most of them came from fine old eastern fami- 
lies quite unused to the hardships which they were to encounter out 
here in the west, but attracted by the report that this was to be 
the terminus of the Union Pacific, and confident that a great city 
would grow up here, they were prepared to undertake almost any- 
thing, so great was their faith in the future. There were many 
splendid young men, full of vigor and ambition and good spirits, 
and even though they endured hardships and difficulties they were 
not discouraged and managed to have many good times, too. 

“Judge Doane first came to Omaha in 1857 to visit Dr. W. R. 
Thrall, a cousin of George Thrall, who afterward ran the Grand 
Central Hotel, but returned to Ohio shortly. In October of 1859 
we were married and came to Omaha by way of steamboat to St. 
Louis, by rail to St. Joe and then to Savannah. There we met 
Major Worth and came on with him to Council Bluffs in a carriage 
drawn by three mules. From Council Bluffs we crossed the river 
on the ferry and came to the Herndon House, then the center of 
social life and headquarters for many delightful people—James 
Allen, Mr. Judson, Captain Moore, and many others. 

“My first acquaintance with the Indians came about when I 
accompanied Mr. Doane up to Decatur, where he was to make a 
payment of $40,000 in annuities to the Indians on the reservation 
there. We stayed at the Barnum Hotel, a canvas and papered build- 
ing erected by Mr. Brown, who afterward built the Brown Palace 
at Denver. Lyman Richardson and Captain Moore had very sub- 
stantial frame houses there, Mr. and Mrs. Matt Wilbur were living 
there and Joe La Flesche and Fontenelle also had a cottage, where 
we went to dinner one night, with twelve Indian chiefs, to make 
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them their payments. As a young woman, I was greatly impressed 
with the sight of the dignified chiefs surrounding the table, each 
coming forward as his name was called and receiving his money. 

“White Cow and Standing Hawk were prominent Indian figures 
then, the former always distinguished by a piece of leather which 
he wore fastened just above his upper lip to conceal a scar which 
he considered quite a disgrace. 

“We stayed at Captain Moore’s for the night and the next 
morning as I was preparing to make my toilet, what was my con 
sternation to see the window darkened by four or five Indian 
heads, their black beady eyes closely watching every move I made. 
Of course I was frightened half to death, but they were only cur- 
ious squaws and really quite harmless. I was quite as odd to them 
as they were to me. From there we went up to Dakota City, which 
was distinguished by having the only brick house above Omaha, 
and while we were there Major West and a number of others chip- 
ped in and gave the Indians a dinner. The guests were seven Indian 
chiefs and their squaws and several little papooses, and how they 
did eat! The rapidity with which they disposed of great quantities 
of food and eleven cups of coffee apiece was simply amazing. 

“I will never forget those early days at the Herndon House and 
the many good times we had there and the lovely people we met. 
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The A. J. Poppletons were living there then, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Meridith came from Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Hurford were 
prominent then, and there were the J. Sterling Mortons, Gov. Black 
and his charming wife, Dr. Boykin of Bellevue, Gov. Richardson, 
who lived in a two-story gray brick at Ninth and Howard, Mr. and 
Mrs. John McCormick over on Douglas street, Dr. and Mrs. Howe, 
and many more. Lower Harney street was the real residence sec- 
tion at that time. The W. R. King residence stood on Tenth and 
Harney, the Ezra Millards were on Eleventh, Dr. and Mrs. Monell 
lived in the first brick house on Harney street and the Wymans, 
Woolworths, Sutphens and Clarksons were on Howard. We finally 
secured a house at Twelfth and Harney street, across from Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. Lake, which had been a printing office. 

“Col. Gilmore then lived in Gov. Izard’s house, a beautiful 
brick home on Twenty-first between Burt and Webster, built in 
southern style. The colonel was a real gentleman of the old school, 
courtly and hospitable, and his wife was a charming woman. They 
gave a dinner for us when we first came which was served just as 
elegantly as anything in the east. There were many hard days, of 
course, when we became very discouraged and disheartened, all but 
Dr. Miller, who was always hopeful and confident of the future. 
We had many happy times, too, at the old Herndon House, which 
was as much a center for the big affairs then as the Fontenelle is 
now, and there we held calico dress parties, masquerades, the Sons 
of Malta dances and other delightful entertainments. George 
Francis Train was always the life of the crowd at those gatherings, 
Luther Kountze was’'a young man at that time, and was always 
causing much amusement because he was so bashful, particularly 
in the presence of young ladies. I remember at a party given at 
McCormick’s one time that he became so embarrassed he sat down 
on the stove, and the merriment which followed so added to his con- 
fusion of mind that on his way home he accidentally walked into an 
open cellar full of water. 

There was mud, mud everywhere (and when the mud driec up 
it was dust), and we had terrible times making our way through it 
to our various destinations, often at night having to send men ahead 
with lanterns to find the road. I remember one party starting out 
got stuck in the mud up to the hubs of the carriage and the occupants 
of the carriage had to be taken out of the windows. But in spite of 
such experiences, those were never-to-be-forgotten days that are 
bright spots now in the memories of old residents.” 


A Romance in Trade 


It is rare thing for a business to be so interwoven with the 
history and progress of the town that to leave out its development 
would make a big gap in the records. 











Jonas L. Brandeis 


In 1881 there came into Omaha, unheralded, a man in middle 
life who possessed all the vim, ambition and ideals of a young man 
just attaining to his majority. He started a little store on South 
Thirteenth street and by visualizing his ideals in his mind went far 
beyond the confines of this little establishment, dreamed the pos. 
sibilities of a mammoth business, never losing sight of the fact 
that hard, practical continuous labor must accompany his dream, 
and so it is not surprising to find at the end of thirty-four years 
the business which this man began and builded, and handed over to 
posterity, is so big that while Nebraska celebrates her fiftieth an- 
niversary the establishment which bears his name celebrates simul- 
taneously its thirty-fifth anniversary and gives to Omaha a romance 
in trade that will pass down as a record well worth preserving in the 
annals of time. 

Graduating or rather overgrowing the quarters which he had 
on Thirteenth street, Jonas L. Brandeis moved to Sixteenth street 
and opened the first store, which he called the Boston Store. His 
quarters were too small, so he built a structure on the corner of 
Sixteenth and Douglas, the biggest of its kind at the time, and this 
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was the second Boston Store. Fire destroyed both buildings, and 
this indomitable spirit built again—the third Boston Store, which 
stands today. Business grew and grew. Expansion became impera- 
tive. The corner across the way attracted his attention, He pur- 
chased the property, but before his dreams could be realized, he 
died, in 1903. Three years after his death there arose upon this 
corner at Sixteenth and Douglas one of the most beautiful build- 
ings devoted to the selling of dry goods in the middle west, and it 
stands today as a monument of architectural beauty unsurpassed. 

Jonas L. Brandeis—later J. L. Brandeis & Sons—today the 
Brandeis Stores, truly a history in itself. 

A Recollection of Omaha’s First Mayor 

Dr. George L. Miller, who is still living among us, though seen 
by none, used to write his reminiscences of early Omaha for the 
Herald, years and years ago. They usually appeared under the 
head of “‘Home Gossip”, and were very much enjoyed. In one of 
these rambling talks he thus described Dr. Enos Lowe,—[first mayor] 

Dr. Miller said, 

“Not more venerable for his years than for the steadiness 
and strength of a character that has stood the crucial tests of 
more than seventy years of an active and influential life, Dr 
Lowe still lives among us in the enjoyment of the esteem of a 
community of which, for nearly twenty-five years, he has been 
an important and influential part. A president of the old Ne- 
braska Ferry Company, he, as leading owner and manager of 
the townsite of Omaha as originally platted by Mr. A. D. Jones, 
like the rest of its founders, lived at Council Bluffs in October, 
1854, where he was register of the land office under Mr. 
Pierce, and where I first met him that month and year. Of 
commanding person and presence, and dignified and courteous 
mien and manners, Dr. Lowe then, as now, was a man calculated 
to impress a young man at first sight. I now recall him among 
the first men I saw as I descended from the adjacent hills into 
the then Mormon hamlet, Kanesville, in one of Col. Hooker’s 
Pullmans, on a dusty and dusky evening as the doctor stood in 
front of the hotel, with his taller brother, Jesse, now no more, 
by his side. The doctor’s hair was not as white then as it is 
now and he was the picture of a strong and vigorous manhood. I 
seldom see Dr. Lowe without connecting him with the scene 
here recalled, that was enlivened, by the appearance at an upper 
window of the hotel of two ladies—Miss Carrie Sears, now Mrs. 
Andrew J. Poppleton, and Miss Sarah Rockwood, who after- 


wards became Mrs. H. C. Purple. 


“But with all respect to the ladies who were in the scene 
of that memorable October evening, Dr. Enos Lowe, who did 
much to found this place in those years, was the chief figure— 
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a man who has much molded its fortunes since. We invoke for 
him a serene old age and length of days, and congratulate him 
upon the solid respect and esteem of his fellow citizens.” 
Recollections of Brownell Hall Days 
By Mrs. Harriet S. MacMurphy 

Three young maidens bound for boarding school, that Mecca of 
every young girl’s dreams. Sixty miles distant and reached in 2 
lumber wagon! What would Brownell Hall do now if a lumber 
wagon should drive up to its door and three young women should 
descend gracefully from the high spring seats, followed by their 
chaperon, who would walk in with stately mien and announce that 
she had brought them down to Omaha’s seat of learning to be grad- 
uated? 

But that was fifty years ago! And they were received with 
beautiful courtesy! Not a railroad within. hundreds of miles; only 
one genuine up-to-date overland coach with four horses that carried 
passengers ... westward to Fremont and Grand Island and then into 
the Great American Desert, where the terrifying phantom of scalp- 
ing Indians still menaced the frightened traveler from the east. 
But these pupils-to-be lived north, up the Missouri River, and the 
solitary road that followed the course of the Old Muddy was tra- 
versed three times a week by a coach—springless, dark, canvas- 
covered and small—drawn by horses peor and slow, driven: by an 
eccentric frontiersman of strange manners.. After fifty miles of 
this coach travel, a buckboard was substituted with a single horse, 
which carried the mail and an occasional passenger to Decatur, the 
Omaha reservation, and Sioux City, the three inhabited portions of 
northeast Nebraska and Iowa. The roads were often muddy—cling- 
ing gumbo mud—hilly, and leading beside deep and dangerous gul.- 
ches; a carriage was a useless luxury. A wagon to bring passen- 
gers to the metropolis of four or five thousand people, and take 
back the merchandise necessary for those who did not travel, was 
the necessary medium for travel. 

And really this was a “swell” equipage! Horses that a thousand 
dollars would not have bought, harness decorated with the mount- 
ings that the frontiersman delighted in, their driver and owner in 
overcoat of latest traveling cut, with huge full collar, and gauntleted 
fur gloves of unplucked otter trapped and cured by the Indians. 

Don’t for an instant imagine their destination was the Brownell 
Hall of the present day. Some three or four miles above Tenth and 
Farnam streets, the then business center of the ten-year-old city of 
Omaha, springs of water strong with sulphur issued from the bluffs, 
and some enterprising easterner who had caught the western city 
building fever had platted a “Saratoga Springs” which was to rival 
the famous eastern watering place of like name, had organized a 
company, built a hotel, and then—gone broke because of lack of 


custom. 
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And they were just the elect of Nebraska, the girls that were 
educated at Brownell Hall in those days of fifty years ago! Per- 
haps a dozen from Nebraska City (more than from elsewhere out 
side of Omaha, because that was Bishop Talbot’s home and he saw 
to it that no girl should miss a chance to attend his special heart 
gift to the daughters of his diocese), three or four each from Fre- 
mont, North Platte, Plattsmouth, Bellevue, Fort Calhoun, De Soto, 
Tekamah, and Decatur, and one or two from Kearney, way out in 
the desert; they gathered from nearly all the towns then existent 
in the territory; Omaha furnished the remainder, some as boarders, 
some day pupils, the latter coming each morning out to Saratoga 
in the old “Black Maria”. No street cars then, no automobiles; in 
stead a vehicle with seats along the sides, covered with black carriage 
cloth, giving just a chance to peer out of the open ends as we drove 
through the tall sunflowers that lined the road. On pleasant Sun- 
days the boarders went to church in the city, the little church at the 
corner of Tenth and Farnam streets, and the old “Black Maria” 
overflowed with prettily bedecked maidens that brightened the spec 
ial corner of the church set apart for them. 


While there were no street cars nor automobiles, there were 
plenty of fine horses and stylish turnouts, and the Saratoga road 
was a much frequented drive for Omaha owners, especially the 
young men, who in that day much outnumbered the opposite sex 
and the wide double porch fronting Brownell Hall was the scene 
of much demure posing on Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
evenings. At one time a Nebraska regiment was stationed just 
below the Hall, having been marched there to be mustered out, and 
great was the interest of the Brownell belles, as they were fond of 
calling themselves, in the smart young soldiers who improved every 
opportunity to march by. Should some of our staid and _ portly 
leading business men of Omaha, whose whitening and thinning locks 
betoken for them the march of Father Time, chance to cast an eye 
over this little reminiscence of Brownell days and Brownell maidens, 
they might be seen to smile at the personal recollection of a ride 
past the abode of a half hundred Nebraska daughters, one of whom 
might possibly have had special attractions for him, and all of whom 
attracted his attention. And if some young girl, daughter of one 
of the “old families’? of Omaha, should ask her well-preserved and 
up-to-date grandmother what she could tell about the first years of 
Brownell Hall, she would evoke a smile of amused recollection, and 
stories not alone of hours of study, but of smiles that were exchanged 
with gay and gallant young men who waited for a chance to gain 
the smile and greeting at every opportunity. Some times these 
young men became bold enough to try a serenade at a midnight 
hour, which alas! had to reach the ears of faculty and maidens alike. 
The amLitious monthly magazine that the pupils published, and 
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guided by their literary teachers, named The Chimes from the 
Brownell Belles, told in flowery language of the ghostly figures that 
floated to the windows and listened, and perhaps sent fancy tipped 
messages down to the musical swains below. 

But by and by Omaha grew, the times demanded a day school 
and no longer did the first building suffice for the needs of the 
school. A new one came out of the apparently impossible, supplying, 
as will always be done, the needful work for the children of the 
Father who work in faith for the good of the world. In turn that 
building outgrew its mission and a third was built, the present 
Brownell Hall, that has gone many steps toward the full fruition of 
the ideal first formed in the mind of the bishop who who wrought 
so well when he planned for the coming generations of the land of 
his labors. But again Brownell Hall is outgrowing its material 
abode, and the promise comes of a larger and a more perfect build- 
ing and portion of Mother Earth, and the beautiful spirit that had 
gone to its evolvement through all this more than half a century, 
gaining force by multiplication of the years and the numbers that 
have worked for and with it, will again evolve a larger and a better 
material building in which it will go on to added excellence. 

And she who has always mourned that she just missed being 
Brownell Hall’s first graduate, for the two dear student compan- 
ions* who did have that honor, expresses what they, out of the 
spirit land whence they have gone, are surely sending to their dear 
earthly Alma Mater, the assurance that to it shall come the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of the Father, “All these things shall be added 


unto you.’ 
= e abies 


First Religious Society at Plattsmouth 

George M. Spurlock of York sent the Society a photograph 
of his father, Burwell Spurlock, who came to Plattsmouth in 1856, 
moving to York in 1891. Burwell Spurlock was clerk and recorder 
of Cass County from 1860 to 1870 and “organized the first re- 
ligious society at Plattsmouth. It was made up of a group of 
church members: Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Christians, all denominations who cared to join. And all joined 
who were interested in Christian standards of conduct. They met, 
read the Bible, had prayers and gave their views on the life they 
should lead, and the standards of conduct they should establish in 
all matters pertaining to their pioneer adjustments.”’ 

Burwell Spurlock died at York on July 2, 1931, age 96. 


*Helen Ingalls Drake, Helen Hoyt Burr. 


NEW BOOKS 


Minnesota, Its History and Its People, Theodore C. 
Blegen with Lewis Beeson, University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1937; 248 pages; 13 maps; $1.75. 


Minnesota is the native state of the editor of this Magazine. 
His earliest boyhood recollections are watching from a Houston 
County bluff the great lumber rafts from Minnesota and Wisconsin 
forests on their way down the Mississippi River. His “gang” of 
boys knew every steam boat on the upper Mississippi by its whistle. 


Dr. Blegen has undertaken a big job,—to furnish a chart and 
a guide through the wilderness of Minnesota affairs from the time 
of Father Hennepin to the Farmer-Labor victory in the elections of 
1956. 

There are fifty-three topical headings in this very complete 
study outline. Each of the main headings has an outline of three 
to ten subheads, a list of suggestions and questions, and a list of 
references to histories, monographs and articles. 


Minnesota history is more complex than that of Nebraska. It 
does not, like ours, reach back to the Coronado Expedition, but it 
has much more topic and detail than Nebraska. There is evidence 
of a vast amount of organization work on Minnesota historical 
literature in this book. The total results are too great for high 
schools and for most college students. It is the foundation docu- 
ment, however, for future special research in the story of Minne- 
sota. tapidly running over its pages one glaring error strikes the 
Nebraska eye, the misspelling of the name of “Gen. Stephen W. 
Kearny”, at least twice,—on pages 57 and 73. 


This massive Minnesota guide-book is a challenge and a stim- 
ulus for the Nebraska work now going forward in a similar field. 
—A. E. Sheldon. 


Pioneers, Indians and Buffaloes, Bayard H. Paine, 
Curtis Enterprise, Curtis, Nebraska, 1935; 192 pages; 
14 illustrations; may be secured from Judge Paine or 
the publisher, $1.50. 


From the mouths of actual settlers of southwestern Nebraska, 
Judge Paine has compiled the very human and living stories of the 
country between the Republican and Platte, with special emphasis 
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on Frontier and Dundy courties. Archeological discoveries, Paw- 
nee-Sioux conflict for the Republican Valley hunting ground, 
slaughter of the buffalo, cattle days, settlement; the entire story 
is there, both from contemporary documents and personal inter 
views. <A partial bibliography for the region is included, though 


not in formal outline. 


The book is a requirement for anyone interested in western 
Nebraska history, and several features make it of special importance 
to the student of Plains history It contains the only complete and 
authentic story (from painstaking research in source material) of 
the Duke Alexis hunt, 1872: an extensive study of the activities 
of the Brule Sioux and Pawnee; the story of the Nelson Buck 
survey party massacre; and many valuable sketches of buffalo hunt- 


ing, scouting and skirmishing 


4 good index compensates for the bad organization of the 


material.—D. R. Burleigh. 


Pioneer Stories of Custer County, Nebraska. Pub- 
lished by Custer County Chief, Broken Bow, Nebraska, 


1936; 204 pages; $1.75 


This attractive book contains 105 stories written by pioneer 
teachers, doctors, editors, congressmen and just plain settlers of 
Custer County. The stories were submitted as entries in a pioneer 
story contest conducted by E. R. Purcell*, editor and publisher of 
the Custer County Chief, and were first printed in that paper dur 


ing the summer of 1936. They came from eleven states and Can- 
ada. The Chief paid $1.00 a column for all material submitted, and 
awarded cash prizes to the four best accounts—judged by the Stat 
Historical Society. These reminiscences give much first hand in 
formation of the late 1870’s and 1880's, making the volume an 
excellent source compilation, a valuable addition to Nebraska his- 
torical records. Custer County has had large part in Nebraska 
history. These stories will be read so long as there is a Custer 
County. 

More pioneer reminiscences and county histories under auspices 
of Nebraska newspapers are needed.—H. L. Weingart. 


Emerson R. Purcell, himself a pioneer, came to Merna, Custer 
County in March, 1884. He first published the Merna Record in 
November, 1886. He sold the Record to a group of Populists and 
in April, 1892, established the Custer County Chief at Broken Bow 
Senator Purcell has been a legislator, member of State Fair Board 
and Game, Forestation and Park Comniissioner. 
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1541-1860, 


Our Own History, Columbus, Nebraska, 
Nebraska, 


Martha M. Turner, Art Printery, Columbus, 
1936; 108 pages; illustrations and maps; 51.00. 


Miss Martha M. Turner, newspaper librarian of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, has given the reader an accurate, vivid, 
and well written picture of the explorations and carly settlement 
geographical location of Columbus, 
the author has been 
The ma 


in this region. Because of the 
near the forks of the Loup and Platte rivers, 
able to present many interesting and dramatic stories. 
terial, compiled from contemporary books, 
small libraries, forms an 


newspapers, diaries, and 
other records not available in outstanding 
The Columbus News published the 


in book form. R. J. Latrom. 


historical account. complet 


story, now available 


History of all Centennials, Expositions and World 
Fairs Ever Held, also the Fundamental Principles of Suc- 


cessful Country and State Fairs, George Jackson, Nelson, 
Nebraska; 1937; privately published; 150 pages; many 
illustrations; $2.50. 

This book, by a long time friend, formerly Speaker of the 
Nebraska House and Secretary of the Nebraska State Fair, gives 
an interesting account of all the world inter- 
London World Fair of 


is its prac- 


in condensed form, 
expositions,. beginning with the 


national 
part of the book, however, 


1851. The most valuable 


the organization of fairs and expositions, 


tical suggestions upon 


ice 
making it indispensable to fair directors. 

The editor of this Magazine wonders in the back of his mind 
just how long and how far and how fast the big fair program may 
go. A permanent museum directed by a practical educator has 
It is becoming one of the standard modern 
ways of teaching the people the world in which they live. It ought 
institution and that seems to be the 


A. E. Sheldon. 


unlimited possibilities. 


not to be a money making 
chief defect in the modern exposition program. 


Cherry County Negro Settlement 


Rev. O. J. Burckhardt, Lincoln, presents his manuscript, “The 
History of the Negro Settlement in Cherry County Near Brownlee”, 


to the Society. 








HISTORICAL NOTES 


Iler Grand Hotel 


Frank Scott Fair, Route 1, Spokane, Washington, in a letter 
to Mari Sandoz, reminiscences of early Omaha, 

“In my middle ’teens I was apprenticed to the pastry chef 
in the ler Grand Hotel in Omaha. which was operated by Rome 
Miller. Mr. Miller also operated the eating houses on the old 
F. E. & M. V. Ry., one at Norfolk, others at Valent'ne, Chad- 
ron and Buffalo Gap. I finally became his store-room man and 
shipped the supplies out to his eating houses, and at last went 
out checking up occasionally. x x x 

“Please let me mention some points in [George Francis} 
Train that impressed me. He was one of the most grandilo- 
quent speakers, surpassing our windy Mr. Bryan a thousand 
miles; presented the new city of Omaha 1500 lots the better 
to finance its operations; ran independently for the Presidency, 
made four hundred speeches, never got a vote—the most 
speeches any such candidate ever made—, even again surpass- 
ing our windy Bryan; went to England where by accident he 
committed lese majestie, when he got out again did so, this 
time purposely, again served time in jail, and so on severai 
times more until, I was told, his actions brought about the re- 
peal of insult-to-the-King laws.” 


Map Collection 


Amos Grant of Omaha sends annual membership dues and 
writes that he is build:: s a considerable library on Indians and 
Nebraska. Of his maps, “rom 1700 to date, he says, 

“On these maps this territory is often shown as the great 
unknown; as being in New France, in Louisiana, in Old Mex- 
ico, in New Albion, in the Land of Quivera, in the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, in the Land of the Stinted Grass, in the Land of 
the Burned Thighs, in Oregon Territory, in Missouri Territory, 
in Indian Territory.” 


Winnebago in Civil War 


John L. Thomas, secretary of the All Veterans Club, Winne- 
bago, thanks the editor for a list of names of members of Company 
A, Omaha Scouts, and Company E, First Nebraska Volunteers 
soldiers from the Omaha and Winnebago reservation who fought 
to preserve the Union. 
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Donations to the Museum 


Robert Bruce presented two North documents to the Society. 
One is a letter dated August 18, 1876, from the office of General 
Sheridan, instructing Major North to enlist the last Pawnee Scout 
Company, the other a letter dated April 13, 1877, to General Sheri- 
dan, signed by Frank North, asking better treatment of the Scouts 
being mustered out. 

J. C. Bradley, Rossville, Kansas, administrator of the will of 
Violet Butler Bradley, forwarded a desk used by Governor Butler, 
a child’s chair, and framed pictures of Governor and Mrs. David 
Butler. 

Mis. Alpha Morgan, North Platte, formerly of Broken Bow, 
presented an extensive family collection of interesting relics; old 
and rare dishes, old door key, wooden bolt, shells, leather shot- 
holder, Crimean and Spanish-American war relics, South Sea and 
Oriental novelties, and many other articles. The collection, now 
comprising an entire case in the Museum, contains many articles 
between one hundred and two hundred years old. 

Clarence H. Frey, Lincoln, presented a glass case containing 


his collection of mounted birds, native to the Nebraska region. 


Founding of Ogallala 


Philip J. Lonergan, now 86, writes from a Denver hospital. 
Highland Park Home, that he knows much of Western Nebraska’s 
unrecorded history “from Plum Creek to Promontory”. The Colo 
rado State Historical Society’s cooperation in interviewing Mr. 
Lonergan, supplementing the information in a previous letter, 
gives the following: 

The Lonergan brothers, Philip J. and Thomas, worked at 

Union Pacific construction; Thomas in 1867, Philip beginning 

in March, 1868. In 1869, they brought up Texas cattle, win- 

tering them near Ogallala, which was then just a water tank 
stop. Keith and Barton were the only other cattlemen who 
brought cattle into that immediate region that year. The 

Lonergan brothers established Ogallala, Thomas becoming 

Union Pacific agent in 1871 (also agent at Sidney). The Union 

Pacific established shipping facilities at Ogallala in 1874. 


Record of Northeast Nebraska 

George M. Campbell of near Crofton writes that he has his 
father’s diary with record almost complete from the Civil War to 
the date of his death. A Knox County pioneer, Mr. Campbell first 
saw Nebraska, in 1878, “a burnt black prairie”’. 
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Ash Hollow—Blue Water Creek 


Bert Quelle, Oshkosh, president of the Garden County Histor 
ical Society, accompanied a highway delegation to Lincoln from 
Garden and Deuel counties in the latter part of 1936. In addition 
to highway changes, the delegation took preliminary steps in a 
project to make Ash Hollow a state park. The need for more ex- 
tensive marking of this rugged canyon—site of Oregon Trail danger, 
and of Fort Grattan—is shown by a letter of Mrs. Ruth Ewing, 
Lodge Pole, to the Society. 

Mrs. Ewing, whose father, George Fawcett, went over the trail 
in *59 or ’60, after retracing part of her father’s route through 
the canyon, was unable to find anyone who could direct her to the 
battle ground of Ash Hollow. (It is across the North Platte in 
the valley of the Blue Water.) A well-marked park would attract 
many visitors to this historic area near Lewellen. 


Custer County Pioneer 


Edwin E. Squires, Broken Bow, writes that much reliable his- 
tory of Custer County could be secured from John Finch of Arnold, 
whose 

“father was one of the first homesteaders down in the lo- 
cality of Maxwell and Brady Island. He was in this vicinity 
before Custer County was organized. . . . He knows all about 
the early cattle business of the locality of Custer County and 

Dawson, Logan and (Lincoln?), as wel! az other counties. He, 

with his family, came here when the Indians were still operat- 

ing and later when the cattlemen were in the saddle, and the 
homesteader unable to accomplish any prvzress against thei 
opposition. ... Mr. Finch was persenrily acquainted ar 

often associated with Buffalo Bill, with Frank North, and 
others of that type.” 
































NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Founded August 26, 1867. 
Reorganized September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society started Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commer- 
cial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens 
of the State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Pre- 
vious to this date, on August 26, 1867, the State Histor- 
ical Society and Library Association was incorporated 
in order to receive from the State the gift of the block of 
ground, later known as Haymarket Square, now Munici- 
pal Building Square. This original Historical Associa- 
tion held no meetings. It was superseded by the present 
State Historical Society which owns Historical Half 
Block, opposite the Nebraska State Capitol. 
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